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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——_>——_— 

With the ‘““Specrator” of Saturday, July 9th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 

M*® GLADSTONE’S address to the electors of Midlothian 
as appeared yesterday. It is not, in our opinion, even from 
his point of view, a successful letter. It is too long and too 
diffuse, and too much penetrated by what he oddly calls 
“battling aspirations.” Aspirations may be eager, or they may 
be more wistful than hopeful; but they themselves cannot 
give battle, though the men whom they impel may. The 
address throws no light at all on Mr. Gladstone’s new plan 
for reconciling the statutory Parliament in Ireland with the 
Imperial supremacy by which, according to Mr. Gladstone’s 
address, itis to be not restrained or overruled, but “ sheltered.” 
In other words, he looks, we suppose, to the Imperial 
supremacy chiefly to protect the statutory Parliament against 
resistance or revolt. “The Irish Question,” he remarks, 
“hitherto so obtrusive, has seemed during the existence of 
this Parliament as if it sadly obstructed the consideration 
of British wants and wishes; yet I notice with pleasure that 
there never has been a period when these British wants and 
wishes gained more ground from discussion, or more largely 
ripened and rooted themselves in the British mind.” That, 
we suppose, is why the Newcastle Programme is so crammed 
with wants and wishes, or what Mr. Gladstone terms “ battling 
aspirations,” which ripen into anything but fruit. Mr. Glad- 
stone selects the period between 1782 and 1795 as the happiest 
period of Ireland’s career. What is this but to hold up the period 
of despotic class-ascendancy as the ideal for us now? And is 
Mr. Gladstone aware that between 1782 and 1800 more than 
fifty Coercion Acts were passed, or nearly three a year? If 
that was the happiest episode in Ireland’s life, Ireland can 
certainly indulge no prejudice against Coercion. 








A good many other election addresses have now been pub- 
lished, none of them very impressive. Mr. Morley’s strikes us 
as anything but confident. It harps, as usual, on the odious 
policy of perpetual Coercion towards Ireland, and declares 
that the only practicable method of putting an end to that 
policy is to grant legislative autonomy, “ with full reservation 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament in the final 
resort.” The word “final” is there the emphatic word. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s election address is very definite. He states 
that his Unionist convictions have grown very much deeper 
in the six years since 1886, and especially his sense of the 
injustice of placing the loyal and Protestant minority in 
Treland under the dominion of the National League. But he 


does not rest his appeal for support at all exclusively on what 
the Unionists have prevented, but quite as much on what they 
have accomplished. Lord Salisbury’s Foreign policy has been 
firm and peaceful; the financial policy singularly successful ; 
the Allotments Act has added one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand to the number of labourers who have obtained allot- 
ments; and in Ireland all the prospects are favourable, and 
Ireland is now happier than it has been for many years. 


Mr. H. M. Stanley, the explorer, who is a candidate for 
North Lambeth, has issued perhaps the most remarkable of 
the new addresses. He states that, though of British birth 
and parentage, he has spent most of his life in wandering, 
but that in all his wanderings he has seen no Power so great 
and so beneficent as the British Empire, and that therefore, 
though he is a naturalised citizen of the United States, he has 
resumed the allegiance of his birth, and has resolved, if he 
may, toserve England. He says that the Foreign and Colonial 
policies of the last two Administrations have been in such 
strong contrast, that he feels no doubt at all that it is for the 
good of England and of the world that Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration should be returned to power. He dwells 
especially on the strengthening of the Navy as the fulcrum 
of that policy. Moreover, there is no longer any conflict 
between privilege and popular right. Both parties are equally 
determined to obey the people’s mandate; but the Unionists 
do so prudently and resolutely, the Gladstonians rashly and 
waveringly. The assembling of a Parliament in Dublin will be 
the beginning of our decadence. Ireland should have as much 
self-government as London,—as much and no more. 


The Ulster Convention proved a complete success. The 
meeting on Friday, in the great hall put up for the occasion 
in Belfast, near the Botanic Gardens, was attended by twenty 
thousand persons, of whom more than ten thousand were 
elected delegates representing the Unionists of all Ulster. 
Every variety of Protestant was present, and even Roman 
Catholics appeared upon the platform, where the Earl of 
Erne, the Grand Master of the Orange Association, sat 
side by side with the representatives of the Liberal Pro- 
testants who have fought against ascendancy. The Chair- 
man, the Duke of Abercorn, made an eloquent speech 
against Home-rule, as fatal to the future liberties and 
prosperity of Ulster, and was followed by Sir W. Q. Ewart, 
whose special point was the benefit the industry of Ulster 
had derived from the United Parliament; by Mr. T. Sin- 
clair, ex-President of the Ulster Liberal Association, who 
declared that Ulster must and would “ignore” a Dublin 
Parliament ; by the Earl of Erne, who denied all wish for 
ascendancy, but dreaded clerical influence ; by the Rev. O. 
McCutcheon, D.D., President of the Methodist College, who 
could not trust Protestant liberties to men with such 
intentions as the Nationalists have avowed; by Mr. T. 
Andrews, mill-owner, who showed how MHome-rule had 
alienated all Liberal Unionists in Ulster; by Dr. Lynd, a 
representative Liberal Presbyterian, who declared that, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, the man who crossed the will of the 
Home-rule Vehmgericht, would be a marked man; and by 
Dr. Kane, the Orange orator, who repudiated for Ulster any 
charge of bigotry, and only protested against a partition of 
the Kingdom which transferred one section of the population 
to the government of their natural enemies. There was no 
violence, but all present were struck with the determination 
and the religious tone of all who joined in the proceedings. 
The resolutions not to submit to a Dublin Parliament, which 
we published last week, were passed unanimously, and en- 
dorsed by monster meetings outside, said to have included 
two hundred thousand persons. 








Mr. Gladstone on Saturday met a gathering of represen- 
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tative Nonconformists at Clapham, and made a speech which 
was full of Ulster. His argument was that the Ulstermen were 
mistaken though sincere, and had no evidence on which to 
base their conviction that the Catholic majority would ill- 
treat them. Persecution came from Rome, the centralising 
power, and not from the Irish Catholic Church, which often 
resisted Rome. The Irish Catholics, as electors, chose Pro- 
testant leaders, and as municipal voters, chose Councillors 
and Mayors from both the creeds indifferently. He thought 
it a terrible position for a Protestant in Ireland that three 
men in four whom he met should be his natural enemies, and 
believed the cure for that shocking state of affairs was to re- 
store her “liberty” to Ireland. As to Ulster, he was so far 
from wishing to oppress her, that he had offered to consider 
the plan of separating the five Protestant counties from Ire- 
land; but Dr. Kane had rejected it, electing to follow the 
fortunes of his country. We have discussed Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech elsewhere, but would point out here that he still 
has a lurking respect for that idea of cutting off Ulster, 
and, as in the case of Ireland herself, thinks nothing of 
geography, commercial intimacy, habit, or any bond of union 
except the sentimental “Union of Hearts.” The surrender of 
the scattered and powerless Protestants of the South to a 
population which detests them, does not appal him at all, he 
believing, no doubt sincerely, that liberty extinguishes malice. 
Ask the Abolitionists what the perfect “liberty ” of American 
institutions meant for them. 


Prince Bismarck has been splendidly received in Vienna, 
which he visited on the 19th inst. in order to be present at his 
son’s marriage to a daughter of Count Hoyos; and in Dresden, 
through which he passed on his journey. In the former place, 
though the Ambassadors did not call, the Russian representa- 
tive excepted, and the Hofburg paid him no honour, the people 
welcomed him with overwhelming enthusiasm. They hung 
round his carriage till it had to be protected by the police, and 
assembled in crowds so continuous and so noisy, that Princess 
Bismarck grew alarmed for her husband’s health. The 
popular honours paid to the ex-Chancellor have excited 
much comment in Germany, but, as we have explained 
elsewhere, they do not imply any chance of his restora- 
tion to power. He himself told an interviewer that he 
was only a critic, and his principal criticism was that 
in the absence of his personal influence with the Czar, 
the “line” which connected the German and Russian 
Courts had been severed, as he feared, beyond repair. The 
wedding ceremonial was of course magnificent, but unmarked 
by any incident of interest. 


The King and Queen of Italy have been visiting Berlin, to 
the great pleasure of the German people, and the great dis- 
pleasure of the French. It is believed that the King desires 
to come to an understanding with the German Court as to the 
extent to which the Triple Alliance binds him to remain under 
arms; and Admiral Brin, the Italian Foreign Minister, has 
held a long and, it is said, “ most satisfactory ” interview with 
General von Caprivi. It seems probable that they have devised 
some method by which a considerable number of soldiers may 
be sent home without greatly delaying mobilisation. 


Ravachol the Anarchist, for whose murders as Anarchist the 
terrified Parisian jury found “extenuating circumstances,” 
was on Wednesday found guilty of a private murder at Mont- 
brison, the victim being a “ hermit,” and the motive the theft 
of his large hoard of £600. He was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death. He was not allowed to read his defence, but 
it has been published, and reads in the Times’ translation like 
a travesty of Anarchism. The writer declares that under 
the present organisation of society, men wish ill to each 
other; that productions are abundant, yet some men starve; 
that working is no protection; that he himself “ preferred 
to be coiner, thief, and murderer;” that “ the distressed 
should take what there is, and, no matter by what means, 
satisfy themselves;” and that a man ought not to be “sup- 
pressed ” who “ prefers to take by violence what can ensure 
him comfort, even at the risk of death.” People say it is cruel 
to murder; but “the murderer takes his resolve only to avoid 
death for himself,” and the jury is going to put to death for the 
same reason. The paper, in fact, is a defence of violent crime 
as necessary to the safety of any individual who is not well 
off, and while defending Socialism, is really a degraded plea 


| phesied civil war as one result of Home-rule. 


. . . ne 
for the divine right of utter selfishness. Anything is lawful 


so that I may not suffer. 





The Democratic Convention in Chicago ended on Thursd: 
in the nomination at the first ballot of Mr. Cleveland for th 
Presidency by the two-thirds vote. Mr. Cleveland receive 
616 votes; ex-Governor Hill, of New York, 112; Mr. Boies, of 
Indiana, the Western candidate, 103; and various other poli 
ticians from 36 tol. The rules were then suspended, and Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination made unanimous. Each party is 
now provided with a candidate who has been President 
and is therefore known to the entire population of the Union, 
Personally, My. Cleveland is the more popular; but the elec. 
tion will probably turn almost exclusively upon the rea} 
feeling of the people with regard to Protection. The Republi. 
cans are sternly Protectionist, and in favour of extravagant 
outlay; while the Democrats, though not Free-traders in the 
English sense, are furiously hostile to “ profligate expendi. 
ture,” and in favour of imposing only snch duties ag ane 
required for the purpose of raisiifg revenue. Both parties 
are opposed to the free coinage of silver, though both desire 
to use the two metals as “standard money” in some way 
which they are both careful not to define. The result 
will be materially affected by the behaviour of Mr. Blaine’s 
friends, who were greatly irritated by the defeat of their 
favourite candidate ; but the Republicans have the advantage 
of the possession of power, the office-holders subscribing 
largely for “campaign expenses,” and of the support of the 
huge body of pensioners whom they are paying under pretext 
of compensation for their services in the great war. 


The Duke of Devonshire made a very impressive speech at 
Bath on Wednesday, on one particular portion of which, the 
grave responsibility of either leaving the new Ireland without 
force to give effect to its legislation in the face of a resolutely 
hostile Ulster, or of providing her with such a force, we have 
dwelt sufficiently in another column. But he also showed very 
forcibly how rapidly the Gladstonian promises to carry 
popular or ostensibly popular legislation, had multiplied 
since 1885, “in direct proportion to the impossibility of any 
one of them being realised.” He compared the “ Authorised 
Programme ” of 1885 with the “ Neweastle Programme ” now 
dangled before the eyes of the electors; and pointed out that 
Welsh and Scotch Disestablishment, which were then rele- 
gated to the dim and distant future, “One man, one vote,” the 
payment of Members, a new Local Government Bill, and the 
abolition of the time-honoured Corporation of London, had 
all been added to the programme since it had been shown that 
Home-rule for Ireland would be very difficult to carry, and 
that Home-rule must be sweetened by promises of more 
palatable measures to follow it. And yet Mr. Gladstone 
avows with perfect candour that to Irish Home-rule everything 
else must be postponed, so that there is no chance at all of 
any one of the most tempting of these bribes being really 
attained in any Parliament which has to solve the virtually 
insoluble problem of Irish Home-rule. The more hopeless it 
becomes that any of these ulterior measures should be passed, 
the more recklessly are the promises to pass them showered 
upon the constituencies. Generosity in words increases, as 
the impossibility of making the words good becomes more and 
more apparent. 





A very large and most enthusiastic meeting was held on 
Wednesday in St. James’s Hall, London, to receive and 
welcome delegates from Ulster. The Marquis of London- 
derry, Dr. Kane, and the Duke of Argyll were the prin- 
cipal speakers, the first-named declaring, as a former 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, that he thoroughly endorsed 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at Hastings, in which he pro- 
The leaders 
of the Nationalist Party had threatened all who opposed 
them in a way which of itself justified the attitude of Ulster. 
Dr. Kane spoke more freely than in Ireland, asserting that 
unconditional submission was no part of the Englishman’s 
creed, and that as he had rebelled against oppression, so 
would the Irish Loyalists. The Rev. Arthur Mursell moved 
that the appeal of Ulster should be welcomed with hearty 
sympathy and approval, and condemned Mr. Gladstone 
as “an infatuated and misguided statesman.” The Duke 
of Argyll denounced the calumny that Ulstermen sought 





ascendancy as “an absolute falsehood,” and affirmed that 
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they were opposed “only to the ascendancy of the village 


yuffian and the parish pope.” He maintained that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill of 1886 introduced a scheme which was 
not Colonial, was not Federal, and was not Municipal, 
and, in fact, was only a proposal to sell tbe Loyalists 
into slavery in consideration of a money payment from 
Ireland. That was, as Mr. Lecky had said, “an infamous 
bargain.” The meeting was one of many proofs that 
the British people have at last awoke to the attitude of 
Ulster, and to the fact that, in order to reconcile South 
Ireland, which is Catholic and Celtic, they are making of 
North Ireland, which is Protestant and British, an irrecon- 


cilable enemy. 


A great number of speeches have been made during the 
last week by many of the foremost statesmen, in view of the 
approaching General Election, to the results of which every- 
body sees that the highest importance will attach. Besides 
the Ulster demonstration on Friday week, Mr. Chamberlain 
delivered two speeches to his constituents. In the one de- 
livered at the Middle-Class Schools, Frederick Street, he made 
jt known that during the Round-Table negotiations for the re- 
union of the Liberal Party in 1887, he wrote to Mr. Morley 
that so earnestly did he then desire the union of the party to 
which he had belonged, and the settlement of the Irish Ques- 
tion, that “if he considered, or his party considered, that any 
objection to myself personally stood in the way of an agree- 
ment,” “I was personally prepared, if that agreement was 
arrived at, to retire altogether from public life. That was my 
offer, and you can judge therefore how far I was animated by 
personal ambition or by petty spite.” The offer was not 
accepted; and Mr. Chamberlain now sees that, in his desire 
to effect the reunion of the party, he was disposed to yield too 
much to the Irish demand for Home-rule. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s offer was thoroughly genuine, and that 
he made it believing that it might really be accepted; but we 
cannot say that we should have thought well of any treaty 
sealed with such a sacrifice. A reconciliation bought by the 
offering up of such a victim, would be sure to embitter the 
feud much more than to appease it. 


Mr. Morley addressed his constituents at Newcastle on 
Saturday ; but the reporters did not quite accurately report the 
passage about the relation of the Imperial to the Irish Parlia- 
ment ; and he has explained his drift in a short letter addressed 
to Tuesday’s Times, on which we have commented elsewhere. 
What he appears to wish is, that when the Irish Parliament 
simply blunders into unwise legislation, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should let them feel the full responsibility of their 
blunder, and refuse to interfere; but that if ever the Irish 
Parliament legislates in a violent and oppressive spirit, 
then the Imperial Parliament should intervene to disallow 
such legislation. As the Imperial Parliament cannot see 
motives, how is it to distinguish cruel and oppressive from 
simply unwise legislation? And how are the Irish to learn 
from their own mistakes, if the very worst of these mistakes 
are to be disallowed and overruled? Mr. Morley may very 
well say that he prefers the Bill of 1886 to the half-and-half 
policy which he expects to see embodied in the next Bill. 
‘That is indeed a case where compromise means failure. 


Lord Rosebery degenerates. In his speech at Edinburgh 
on Monday, he excused his new violence by the indignation 
with which Lord Salisbury’s incitements to Ulster had inspired 
him. But how is it that Mr. O’Brien’s much more practical 
incitements to Tipperary inspired him with no such in- 
dignation, and that he feels none of the indignation which 
we feel at the proposal to put Ulster under the agitators 
of that squalid conspiracy which has done so much to crush 
the growing liberty and prosperity of Ireland? In his 
Whitechapel speech of Thursday, Lord Rosebery tried to 
depreciate Lord Salisbury’s success in Foreign policy by the 
remark that the Gladstonians had been so generous in giving 
him a free hand, that his opportunities had been exceptional, 
and almost without any parallel. Yet surely it is not very 
long since Mr. Morley and others gave a broad hint to France 
that the Liberal Party would give France at least as free a 
hand in Egypt as ever they had given Lord Salisbury either 
there or elsewhere. Lord Rosebery’s speech at Whitechapel 
was conceived rather in the vein of Sir William Harcourt, 





which is a pity. His true genius is for something more refined 
and less catch-penny than that of the political cheap-jack. 


Sir William Harcourt’s energetic effort to show that the 
Government wish to prevent working men from recording 
their votes for the boroughs by taking the Dissolution on a 
day which will render it nearly impossible to fix Saturday for 
the day of polling, has been madeinvain. It is quite certain, 
not only that for the small tradesmen Saturday is just the 
busiest week-day that could be fixed, and that for the Jews 
it is a disfranchising day, but that, in the North at all events, 
the working men poll in considerably larger numbers on the 
Monday than on the Saturday. Mr. Willox, M.P., sends to 
Wednesday’s Times the numbers of the municipal polls taken 
on Saturday and on Monday in Liverpool. In 1890, the 
number of municipal votes registered on Saturday was 38,793. 
In 1891, the poll was taken on a Monday, and rose to 45,873. 
The difference was still greater in proportion .in the wards 
which are specially regarded as the working men’s wards. In 
Everton Ward, the number of votes cast in the Saturday poll 
(1890) was 8,845; while in the Monday’s poll of 1891, it rose 
to 12,708, or nearly 50 per cent. Of course it is possible 
that in this respect London may differ from Liverpool; but 
even in London, it is certain that, for all classes taken together, 
the least convenient day is Saturday, instead of the most 
convenient. 


Mr. Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn, who had represented Swansea 
in the House of Commons for thirty-seven years without a 
break, and who would, we believe, but for Mr. C. P. Villiers 
and Sir Rainald Knightley, have been the father of the House 
of Commons, died at Swansea on Sunday morning, from the 
failure apparently of the heart’s action. He had attended a 
crowded meeting and delivered a speech on Saturday night on 
behalf of the candidature of Mr. D. Randell, M.P., after which 
he spoke twice to his own constituents. He was seized with a 
fainting-fit, was removed to the Royal Hotel, and on Sunday 
morning appeared to have rallied, and talked of speaking for 
Mr. Abraham, M.P., at the Rhondda on Monday, but imme- 
diately after taking this hopeful view of his own case, a 
second fainting-fit came on, in which he expired. He had 
just completed his seventy-eighth year, and yet bore the 
fag and the late sittings of the House of Commons with 
far less appearance of fatigue than much younger men. 
Indeed, he never spared himself, or made any sort of allow- 
ance for his increasing years. We have sketched slightly 
his Parliamentary character in another column, but may 
add here that Wales was singularly proud of her senior 
Member, for his absolute independence of character was well 
understood, and his Radicalism was as genuine as it was 
genial. Indeed, there were few Members of the House of 
Commons who had more cordial friends in all the various 
parties than Mr. Dillwyn. He was a very strong partisan, but 
he never allowed politics to embitter his personal feelings, or 
to poison the amenities of private life. 


Mr. Smith Barry’s neighbours in Chester have warmly 
acknowledged his courage and firmness in fighting for his 
rights in Tipperary when, it will be remembered, he was, 
though acknowledged to be the best landlord in Ireland, 
threatened with ruin for supporting Mr. Ponsonby against 
the “Plan of Campaign.” They gave him an address on 
Thursday, and Mr. Balfour made a speech giving so vigorous 
and lucid a history of the “ New Tipperary” plot, that if it 
were only read, it would of itself convert thousands of Home- 
rulers. He showed that the Irish leaders were ready to ruin 
an ancient and Catholic town, in order to carry out their own 
unjust will, and concluded with the following determined 
expression of his convictions :—‘ Any man who understands 
what took place in Tipperary, will come to the conclusion 
that the men who could devise the Tipperary conspiracy 
in cold blood, and carry it through in cold blood— 
who could see unmoved the ruin they were bringing 
upon their dupes, who could see and contemplate without 
flinching the wreck they were making of one of the most 
prosperous parts of Ireland—those men are no more capable, 
are no more to be entrusted with the destines of Ireland than 
—I refrain from drawing from any other country the parallel 
which alone would suit the gentlemen I have in view.” 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH CONVENTION AND MR. 
GLADSTONE. 


HE Ulstermen have succeeded in their first object. 
T They have aroused the attention of the whole world 
to the fact that Ireland contains two nations and not one, 
and that the smaller but wealthier and more successful 
nation desires, with all its heart and soul and strength, to 
remain united with Great Britain, to obey the same laws, 
and to be governed by the same Parliament. It is im- 
possible to read any of the accounts of the grand meeting 
of the “Convention” at Belfast on the 17th inst. without 
being convinced both of the reality of this desire, and of 
the deep resolution that it shall not be foiled until 
Ulster has put forward her whole strength, and has tried 
conclusions with a Dublin Parliament, should such a body 
be ever called by British weakness and Mr. Gladstone’s 
“ Particularist” enthusiasm into momentary existence. 
The 11,879 delegates in the great hall, representing 
every class and division of Protestants, and thousands 
of the loyal Roman Catholics besides, were absolutely 
unanimous in their sentiments, which were repeated 
and emphasised by the mighty crowds, estimated to 
include two hundred thousand men, which thronged the 
Botanic Gardens outside. The platform was filled with 
representative men of all denominations ; the Primate of 
All Ireland and the Moderator of the General Assembly 
led the devotions with which, in the ancient spirit of Ulster, 
the proceedings began ; and the list of speakers ranged from 
the Imperial Grand Master of the Orangemen, who repre- 
sented traditional but extinct ascendancy, down to Liberal 
tenant-farmers through whose exertions and support 
a wise statesmanship has buried not only ascendancy, 
but the last fragment of desire that it should exist. 
The speakers, indeed, in their measured and weighty 
utterances, all repudiated ascendancy, though many of them 
expressed grave fear, sometimes even horror, of clericalism ; 
and the tone of denunciation, whenever it was adopted, 
was reserved for those leaders of Southern Ireland who in 
pursuit of Home-rule had condoned or fostered cruelty 
and outrage. With the exception of one rather indiscreet 
allusion to Lord Wolseley, there was no “ high-falutin’,” 
no trace of bombast, no appeal even to the Irish love for 
rhythmical passion ; but all oratory was as restrained and 
on the surface calm, as if the speakers had been addressing 
Englishmen or Scotchmen, as, indeed, they were. The 
Chairman, the Duke of Abercorn, with his solid argument 
that the protection of a minority by guarantees is with an 
elected Parliament “unworkable, impossible, impracticable, 
impolitic,” was not more sober than Mr. T. Sinclair, ex- 
President of the Ulster Liberal Association, with his quiet 
but unanswerable declaration that while Ulstermen desire 
nothing but co-operation with Southern Ireland, they hold 
it as a “ conviction founded on the prosperous experience of 
their own province, that the most intimate union with the 
enterprise and sympathy of wealthy Britain is essential to 
the well-being of their poor island.” All the speakers either 
expressed in words or assumed a fixed resolution to repudiate 
the authority of a Dublin Parliament, which means that 
that assembly will commence its existence with an Ulster 
difficulty twice or thrice as great as the Irish difficulty of 
the Westminster Parliament; but there was a singular 
absence of menace, and, indeed, of violence of any kind, 
unless we detect it in the word “ treachery,” by which the 
conduct of Great Britain in threatening to abandon Ulster 
was almost invariably defined. There was nothing about 
the “last ditch’ or the “last man,” but there was through- 
out a declaration that Ulster would resist, trusting in the 
protection of God, and the impossibility that Great 
Britain should send soldiers to slaughter men who ask 
nothing except to remain united with her in obedience to 
a common law and a common body of representative legis- 
lators. Even Dr. Kane, the hottest, or, as Irishmen would 
probably say, the most eloquent of the speakers in the 
Convention, went no further than to call upon Englishmen 
“to do their duty and trample under foot ””—at the polls, 
of course—“ those enemies who were more serious than 
any foreigners could be, because they were enemies 
living in our midst.” The whole tone, in fact, was 
that of Englishmen and Scotchmen, who grow sober in 
the face of danger because they intend to act. No one 
in this country who reads the speeches will doubt 








‘the speakers’ meaning, that even if they are deserted by the 

English electors, they will still resist continuously, yieldin 
step by step only to an exertion of physical force, which nf 
in fact, civil war. This is, in truth, recognised ever : 
where ; the comment of hostile critics, in Ireland as wel} 
as Britain, being, not that Ulster is doubtful or insincere 
but that she is apprehending dangers which will never 
arise. North and South, in Edinburgh no less than in 
London, it is acknowledged that the “Ulster problem” 
is a real obstacle to Home-rule; that it has never been 
faced ; and that somehow or other, if Mr. Gladstone’s plan 
is ever to enjoy even an appearance of success, it must be 
overcome. 

The best evidence io the success of the Convention igs 
however, Mr. Gladstone’s instant response. The great 
meeting was held only on Friday, and on Saturday the 
speech which he addressed to a gathering of Noncon- 
formists at the house of the Rev. Guinness Rogers, was 
full of Ulster, was, in fact, a deliberate reply to the protest 
of the Convention, as well as to the one previously received 
from the Ulster Nonconformists. It was marked by all 
his qualities, and most of his defects. Mr. Gladstone 
sometimes fails as statesman, but as moralist he can be 
trusted on all subjects but boycotting. His reply to the 
charge of Dr. Kane that the Ulstermen and the men of the 
South were natural enemies, was morally a fine one, for no 
doubt it is ‘a miserable position in life to inhabit a country 
where you have to recollect that out of every four fellow- 
countrymen you meet, three are your natural enemies;” 
but practically he admits the enmity, and surely it isa 
strange cure for it to place the prosperous minority for all 
future time under the heel of the unprosperous majority. 
We have heard of many cures for hate, but to place the 
hater beneath the hated, is surely the least practical one 
that ever was suggested. It resembles nothing so much 
as the counsel offered last year by a correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, who expressed her belief that if the wife 
were made ruler over the husband, all the difficulties 
surrounding the marriage question would instantly 
disappear. Common minds will think that to grant the 
existence of such hatreds in Ireland is to grant the Union, 
because of the necessity for an impartial and irresistible 
authority. Mr. Gladstone’s argument, too, that the cen- 
tralising power of the Vatican is the real cause of the per- 
secuting tendency in the Church of Rome, and that of all 
her Churches, the Church of Ireland least obeys that cen- 
tralising power, would have been unanswerable, but that, 
as it happens, he left out all the qualifying facts. Rome 
sometimes preaches persecution, and sometimes peace and 
amity ; and it is when she preaches the latter, when she ex- 
plicitly condemns boycotting and outrage, that the Catholic 
Church of Ireland manifests her independence. Mr. 
Gladstone says, truly enough, that neither in France nor 
in Italy have the Roman Catholic majority recently perse- 
cuted, though he does not add that in France they are too 
agnostic, and in Italy too devoted to unity; but it is not 
as Roman Catholics that the Ulstermen are dreading the 
action either of the Southern people or of their priests. They 
dread them because the people devised, and the priests 
extenuated or condoned, the foul cruelty of boycotting, 
the oppression of witnesses for speaking the truth, the 
murders of decent men for taking farms and paying the 
rent they had agreed to pay. Mr. Gladstone argues 
that Rome persecutes and that Rome is weak in Ire- 
land, and that therefore there will be no _persecu- 
tion; but the Ulstermen reply, with all the facts on 
their side, that in Ireland Rome protects, and the local 
Church persecutes, or rather, does not, with all its irre- 
sistible authority, forbid persecution. He bids them not 
fear Rome; but they are not fearing Rome, but Rome’s 
semi-rebellious children ; and his argument, therefore, flies 
wide of the mark at which it is directed. 

Then Mr. Gladstone argues, with great force, that the lay 
Catholicsof Ireland are not to be dreaded, for they have exer- 
cised all the powers they possess rather in favour of Protes- 
tants than against them. It is a fine passage in his speech : 
—‘‘ They have obtained powers of electing men to Parlia- 
ment. Whom do they elect? Protestants whenever they 
can get them, and usually there have been a majority of 
Protestants ; and if they fail to be a majority, at any 
rate it will be because they find greater difficulty in 
getting them. By whom have they been led? Almost 
entirely by Protestants, and, down to the latest moment of 
a great catastrophe, by a Protestant who was a very re- 
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an, and who was even in his day—not so very 
a diocesan representative of the ex-Established 
Cherch in his own diocese in the County of Wicklow. 
But they have got some local powers, they have got some 
Corporations. Well, it is perfectly notorious that they 
elect Corporations in perfect freedom from religious dis- 
tinctions. They have Protestant Lord Mayors of Dublin 
and Mayors of other places; they have Boards of 
Guardians, and they elect Guardians who are Protestants 
when they can get them and when they are competent. 
That is solid evidence, even if it be true, as Ulstermen would 
say, that Catholic Irish elect Protestant Trish as leaders 
and as Mayors because they want efficient men, and because 
for all purposes of citizenship Teutons are more efficient 
than Celts; but, unfortunately, it is beside the point. The 
Ulstermen are not dreading what the laity will do when 
left to themselves, but what they will do when under the 
guidance of clerics possessed, as recent events have shown, 
of absolute control over the elections. We ourselves are as 
little prejudiced in the matter as it is possible to be, for we 
think persecution exceedingly improbable, and should re- 
gard the payment of the priesthood out of the rates as an 
immense gain to Ireland, as they would thereby be set free 
to prefer the dictates of Christianity to the dictation of 
their flocks; but the Ulstermen have all recent experience 
on their side, and in any case Mr. Gladstone’s theory 
breaks down. Grant that the Ulstermen are mistaken, 
grant that they are bigoted in their distrust of Catholics, 
grant that the spirit of the Cromwellians still survives 
among them, and the absolute necessity for the Union to 
preserve impartial order, and pacify the prejudiced and 
the victims of prejudice by authority exercised by a power 
above both, is at once fully conceded. We argue that 
Ireland contains two nations, and Mr. Gladstone, when 
he has declared that one of them is unjustly prejudiced, 
and unable to get rid of its “inheritance of wrong” 
—namely, tyrannical feeling—thinks he has given a full 
reply. He forgets that Courts are set up to do justice 
between individuals because one of the parties to the 
suit is full of prejudice and injustice. There, as it seems 
to us, is the very essence of the error which honest Glad- 
stonians commit in condemning or ignoring Ulster. If 
Ulster is right, as in the main we conceive she is, then the 
case for Home-rule as a “ Union of Hearts” breaks down 
ignominiously, for every third man in Ireland repudiates 
that Union; while if she is wrong, as Mr. Gladstone 
affirms, it fails more ignominiously still, for then there are 
clearly two nations in Ireland, one of which does not so 
much as understand the other. On either hypothesis, 
to establish Home-rule in Ireland is to establish a Court 
of Justice in which there is everything except a law and a 
Judge, the only real power being the will expressed through 
a secret ballot of one of the two suitors. 





THE ULSTERMAN IN AMERICA. 


Ni hae that the eyes of the whole country are turned 
ye towards Ulster, the moment is opportune for a brief 
glance at the notable share her sons took in the founding 
of America. To any one who is in touch with genuine 
American feeling on these matters, it would seem almost 
cruel to compare the position held by the two branches of 
the Irish race in the Transatlantic mind. The modern 
Irish-American, the Catholic from the South and West, 
numerically powerful though he be, is an importation of 
yesterday. As asocial element in American life, he belongs 
wholly to the latter half of the nineteenth century. It 
would be ludicrous to pretend that he is regarded by any 
American who is independent of his vote with either liking 
or respect. In fact, the contemptuous bitterness with 
which educated Americans in private life inveigh against 
the Irish element in their midst is so unmeasured, that even 
the brutal Saxon and most abandoned of Balfourians can- 
not help feeling something like a touch of weariness, and 
even resentment, at this wholesale denunciation of his late 
fellow-subjects. 

In almost grotesque contrast to this is the veneration, 
the profound respect, accorded to everything connected 
with the Scotch-Irish stock and their history. It is 
hardly too much to say that the two races stand, in the 
estimation of the average American, at the opposite 
poles. The modern Irish immigrant suggests to his 
imagination at once a pauper who shuns the forest and 
the prairie, swells the slums of the big cities, amasses 





money by parasitical rather than industrial methods, and 
uses it to debauch the body politic. The Scotch-Irishman, 
on the other hand, is a historical figure. In the most 
critical and dramatic periods of American history, when 
the sword and the plough, the rifle and the axe, were 
carving out great States, the Ulsterman was conspicuously 
pre-eminent. In the Middle and Southern States to-day, 
when a man is spoken of as being of Scotch-Irish stock, a 
compliment is implied as a matter of course in this simple 
statement of a fact. 

The Irish Protestant Nonconformists began their great 
exodus to America about 1720. It would be futile to 
lament at this late date the direful policy that drove 
thousands upon thousands of the virile race that had 
conquered and civilised Ulster to a distant land. A hun- 
dred thousand are said to have crossed the Atlantic in ten 
years. The civil disabilities under which ecclesiastical 
intolerance held them were the main cause of the long- 
continued exodus; but the confiscation on a colossal scale 
of their improvements by some of the greater landlords 
was a constant source of irritation and rupture. The 
Scotch-Irish immigration was unlike any other great 
movement of population into America, either before or 
since. Such towns as there then were they gave no 
thought to. The older farming settlements they left at 
ouce behind them. The half-settled territory further 
back they rarely stopped in; but by far the greater 
portion went straight to the wilderness, and prepared 
to fight both the forest and the Indian. New England 
seems to have been uncongenial to these Irish Puritans, 
and the stream flowed, and continued for fifty years 
to flow, into the Middle and Southern Colonies for the- 
most part. The Ulstermen, however, mingled neither 
with Quaker, nor with Dutchman, nor with Cavalier. 
To appreciate the singular independence of their settle-- 
ment, one must call to mind the map of the American 
Colonies of that date, and the distribution of the Colonist 
population. Roughly speaking, the English settlements - 
south of New England consisted of a strip upon the 
Atlantic coast, averaging perhaps two hundred miles in 
width. Behind this strip—along the whole line of its 
rear—from Georgia to the borders of New York, towered 
the frowning ranges of the Alleghany Mountains, while 
behind the Alleghanies were chaos and the dreaded Indian. 
Into the troughs of the mountains, into the densely 
wooded and well-watered valleys that lay between the 
lateral ranges, far in advance of the mansion of the 
planter and the farmhouse of the English settler, the 
Ulstermen threw themselves with fearless and splendid 
confidence. They had carved out homes once on the stony 
hill-sides of Ulster. Their reward had been contempt and 
banishment. This time they were determined the fruits 
of their labours should be their own. The exodus was 
divided, and took two different routes. One stream 
poured into the country at Philadelphia, the other 
at Charleston. Thence they went straight to the 
frontier. As years passed on, the northern stream 
pushed its way southwards along the slopes of the 
Alleghanies, and the southern stream moved northward 
along the same great mountain rampart, till they met. 
Their ministers, their customs, and their religion went 
with them. They were nominally within the boundaries 
and jurisdiction of various Colonies. Yet they were neither 
Carolinians, Virginians, or Pennsylvanians, but Scotch- 
Irishmen always,—a sinewy band of fighting farmers, that 
for half-a-century stood between the Colonists and the 
Indians. A generation born in the woods arose, that came 
to be known simply as backwoodsmen. And the back- 
woodsmen of the eighteenth century were a type apart as 
much almost from the ordinary Colonial as from the 
European. The vanguard of Western civilisation in those 
days, it must be remembered, was almost stationary for two 
generations, while the Indian contested upon even terms 
every foot of its advance. The Scotch-Irishman, with a 
leaven of kindred spirit, formed the vanguard; and a thin 
line of hardy settlers, stretching one thousand miles from 
north to south, stood almost the whole brunt of Indian 
warfare for fifty years. All this time the backwoodsmen 
from Ulster remained a race apart. Isolation and the 
ceaseless strain and hardship of their lives modified many 
of their characteristics, and intensified others. The most 
religious grew more fanatic, the least zealous lapsed into 
irregularities. Every man was a warrior, liable at any 
moment and ever ready to meet the Indian—that greatest. 
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of all known savage warriors—in deadly conflict alone 
perhaps in the sombre forests that covered the whole land. 
The settlements pushed slowly forward. While the plough 
was being driven along the furrow, a loaded rifle leant 
against the nearest tree. The housewife was ready in her 
lord’s absence to defend the shanty with powder and ball 
to the last extremity, for death was infinitely less to be 
dreaded than captivity when the Red Indian was the foe. 
The Indian in warfare, it must be remembered, was 
really formidable in those days. Regular troops, or 
ordinary Colonial militia, were at his mercy in the woods. 
The trained backwoodsman alone was able to meet him, 
and even he could not do so upon more than equal 
terms. The great fight at the Greenbriar levels, in 
West Virginia, in 1774, is one of the most stirring 
in the whole of Indian warfare. About eleven hun- 
dred warriors fought upon each side, the whites being 
tried backwoodsmen from the Ulster settlements. The 
latter won the day, and it is said by one of the 


- greatest authorities on this subject, that it is the first 


. the State. 


authentic occasion on which a large body of white troops 
had actually defeated an equal number of Indians. Every 
one knows what a part the Ulster immigrants played 
in the Revolutionary War. But the crossing of the Alle- 
ghanies, and all that is implied in that short phrase, is 
the greatest contribution that the Scotch-Irishman has 
made to American history. The great States of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, the valley of Virginia, and the fat plenty 
of the Ohio basin, are lasting monuments to his valour. 
The familiar names and many of the characteristics still 
stamp whole regions as civilised to-day as Kent or Hamp- 
shire, and we have seen ourselves in more than one roomy 
mansion, the old Kentucky rifle and even the hunting-shirt 
of the Pioneer ancestor from Ulster, preserved as sacred 
relics. er! ae 

THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE ON THE ULSTER 

DEMONSTRATION. 


HE Duke of Devonshire, in his powerful speech at 
Bath on Wednesday, made one point which it is of 

the greatest importance for the electorate all over the King- 
dom to consider, not merely with care but with deep 
anxiety. The decision of the people will determine not 
only whether Ireland is to have Home-rule or not, but if it 
decides in the affirmative, what sort of provision is to be 
made forovercoming the passive resistance of the richest and 
sturdiest portion of Ireland, and subjecting it to the legisla- 
tion and administration of the Irish Government in Dublin. 
As the Duke puts it, it will be simply impossible to constitute 
a Legislature and a Government dependent on it, to make 
laws which are to be ignored, and to administer laws with 
a force so feeble, that it not only may be, but certainly will 
be, defied. ‘What sort of Government,” he asked, 
referring to the Government which would have been 
established by the Bill of 1886, ‘is this,—a Government 
which is to have the power of making the law, a Govern- 
ment on which is to be cast the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the law, but a Government to which you do not 
give the control of a single soldier or a single armed police- 
man to enforce its authority ?” There is no such Government 
in the United States, where each State is at liberty to 
employ any power needful to maintain the authority of 
And there could be no such Government in 
Ireland. More especially after Ulster has declared the 
resolve which she has declared, no statesman who proposed 
to give Home-rule to Ireland could possibly avoid providing 
in some way against the certainty that the Government 
will be an impotent Government, if preparation is not made 
for encountering and overcoming her resistance. Mr. 
Gladstone may either alter his original proposal by giving 
the Irish Parliament the command of an adequate military 
force, or he may commit the Imperial Government to bear 
down the opposition of Ulster, though in that case he 
could only answer for himself, and even then might 
find that though he had a majority adequate to carry 
Home-rule, he had not a majority adequate for putting 
it in force against a grave and resolute resistance 
of the North. But all this will have to be most seri- 
ously considered by the electors, both in England and 
Ireland. If the Irish Party have any head, they will 
at once raise their demands in consequence of this 
Ulster demonstration. They will insist on Mr. Gladstone’s 
not bringing them into a position in which they would be 
a ludicrous spectacle to angels and to men. They will say 








that they ought to be provided with a force adequate for 
an emergency which can now be foreseen, and that the 

must not be exposed to a humiliating checkmate so soon as 
they attempt to exert the new powers which are to be given 
to them. But whether they make this demand or not, Mr. 
Gladstone must certainly face the question of how to deal 
with a recalcitrant Ulster. If he deals boldly with it,—as 
from his point of view he ought to do,—the electors will 
know exactly what they are voting for, that they are either 
voting power to the Healys, Dillons, O’Connors, and so 
forth, to beat down the resistance of Ulster, or that they 
are pledging their own British Government to undertake 
that work for the Healys, Dillons, and O’Connors who 
cannot be trusted to undertake it for themselves. We do 
not know which alternative is the more odious, probably the 
former, though it at least avoids the open confession of that 
profound distrust for the new State which the selection of 
the latter alternative involves. But it is obvious that if the 
new Ireland is not to be the laughing-stock of mankind, one 
of these alternatives is inevitable. Now what we want to 
enforce on our readers is the great responsibility which 
those voters will incur who vote for either alternative, or 
worse still, vote for ignoring the difficulty altogether, and 
leaving the Gladstonians to solve the problem as they best 
can so soon as the difficulty occurs, which is another way 
of voting for the ostrich policy of hiding your head in the 
sand in order that you may not see the approach of danger. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s speech ought to make every Glad- 
stonian weigh well what he isabout. Either he will vote for 
arming an unscrupulous Government, with whom terrorism 
boycotting, and breach of contract have been the favourite 
munitions of political war, with a military force by which 
they may, at all events, hope to overbear those Ulster 
citizens whose only sin is their too great loyalty to Great 
Britain ; or they will vote for committing the British 
Government to the odious task of shooting down their loyal 
fellow-citizens for committing the same sin ; or, finally, they 
will vote for evading the whole difficulty till it bursts upon 
them unprepared. Can a more serious political responsi- 
bility be conceived ? Yet it should be the responsibility 
uppermost in the mind of every Gladstonian who is contem- 
plating the restoration of Mr. Gladstone to power. He ought 
not to contemplate setting up a nominal power in Ireland 
which cannot enforce respect to its own laws, for that 
is to make the Irish Party ridiculous. He ought not to 
contemplate the evasion of the difficulty by mere 
procrastination, for that is simply a mode of re- 
solving to be unprepared for one of the most difficult 
situations in our political history. If he is a true 
Gladstonian, he ought to be fully prepared either to 
give the Irish Party themselves the power of riding rough- 
shod over Ulster, or to give them a promise which they 
are quite sure they could redeem, that Great Britain 
will ride rough-shod over Ulster, for them. Will they 
vote for any one of these three alternatives? If not, they 
will be doing very wrong in giving Mr. Gladstone a majority 
atall. If they are prepared for any of these three courses, 
they are rash men, whose probable moral retrospect a year 
or two hence we cannot envy them, but they will at least 
realise what they are about to do, and not be making a 
leap in the dark which is about fifty times as dangerous 
as the late Lord Derby’s celebrated leap into household 
suffrage. A leap into civil war with open eyes is grave 
enough ; a leap in the dark which may end in civil war 
is graver still, because it is as cowardly as it is rash. 





MR. MORLEY’S SHORT LETTER. 

ERHAPS the most useful, as it is also the tersest, 

bit of political commentary which the discussions of 

Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy have provoked, is Mr. Morley’s 
nine-line letter to the Times of Tuesday in relation to his 
own Saturday’s speech at Newcastle-on-Tyne. He there 
remarks that a certain confusion has crept into the repoit 
of what he had said as to the occasions on which the Im- 
perial Parliament might be expected to intervene for 
the purpose of putting a stop to the action of the 
statutory Parliament in Ireland; and his explanation 1s as 
brief as it is significant. ‘I distinguished,” he writes, 
“violent and oppressive things from merely unwise 
things. I said that the Imperial Parliament might 
be expected to interfere with the first, if they ever 
occurred, as I do not believe they ever would; but 
not with the second.” A more significant comment 
was surely never penned. He thinks the Imperial Parlia- 
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ment could and would distinguish between violent and 
oppressive things and unwise things, and would sedulously 
abstain from interfering with the latter, though it must 
retain full power to interfere, while it would feel it a solemn 
duty to overrule the former. And yet Mr. Morley is a 
student, and an acute student, of human nature. He 
knows how impossible it is when passion runs high, as 
it must run high between the two parties in Ireland, 
for a man to define candidly even to his own solitary self, to 
say nothing of a crew of excited colleagues, what is only 
unwise and what is violent and oppressive. He knows 
that a measure which is seen to be violent and oppressive 
by those who scan it with the eyes of enemies, 
appears to be neither violent nor oppressive, and perhaps 
even full of wisdom, to those who scan it with the eyes 
of friends. He knows that various policies, the subjects 
of heated and incessant controversy during the last 
ten years, have been declared by the Dillons and 
O’Briens to be patriotic and statesmanlike, when they 
have been branded with the most intense conviction, 
by poth British and Irish Unionists, as violent and 
oppressive. He knows, in fact, that if the two parties 
could have agreed as to what was unwise and what was 
violent and oppressive, the whole history of Irish politics 
during the last ten years would have been totally 
different ; and yet he seriously puts forth as if it were a 
broad and plain distinction on which the two Pavrlia- 
ments not only could but would be all but sure to 
act, that unwise policy initiated by the subordinate 
Parliament should be let alone, and only violent and 
oppressive policy should be vetoed. We should as soon 
expect the two parties to take the same view of what 
is violent and oppressive and what is merely unwise, as we 
should expect a Roman Catholic and an Evangelical to 
tike the same view of what is jesuitical and dishonest, 
and what is simply a weighty and rational discrimination. 
If that is really the basis of Mr. Morley’s theory as to the 
relation of the two Parliaments, he should resign himself 
a‘ once to see Ireland blocking the way after the carrying 
of Home-rule, ten times as much as it does now, and this 
even though both the opposite parties should act in perfect 
and transparent good faith on his own principle. Nothing 
is more certain than that Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, 
if they do not really regard the “Plan of Campaign” 
and the policy of boycotting as just and noble revolu- 
tionary devices, use language admirably adapted for 
the purpose of deceiving other people as to their 
thoughts. And nothing is more certain than that 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley make the same illegitimate 
use of language, if they do not regard these practices as, 
under the political circumstances of the case, excusable, 
and even defensible. And yet they expect Unionists to take 
up the same attitude as they will take up in the future, 
in judging what is violent and oppressive and what is 
only unwise. Why, at this rate, the controversies arising 
only as to the true meaning of words, will occupy 
more of the time of the first Session of the first Imperial 
Parliament which has to revise the policy of the statutory 
Parliament, than all the Irish debates of the most Irish of 
the Sessions during the last ten years. That Mr. Morley 
should be a master in criticism and not recognise the truth 
of what we say at once, without the smallest regard to 
whether he is right or we are right as to the substantial 
issue, is really one of the greatest paradoxes of our own 
day. ‘These things are glass; the very sun shines through 
them.” 

But even without referring to the distorting influence 
exerted by party feeling on the judgment of Unionists and 
Home-rulers alike, can we imagine any problem more 
difficult for the most impartial statesman to determine 
than what is violent and oppressive in such a case, and 
what is only unwise? Take, for instance, a proposed 
alteration in the criminal law of Ireland. The Irish 
Parliament proposes, let us assume, to attenuate greatly 
the punishment for perjury, and Ulstermen, who would, of 
course, be necessarily represented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, complain to us that a change of that sort in the 
criminal law would be a violent and oppressive change 
affecting the whole genius of Ulster life,and would endanger 
the levelling down of Ulster morality to the standard of the 
very much less sturdy morality of the rest of Ireland. What 
would the impartial statesman decide on the subject ? 
Would this be a violent and oppressive interference with 
the traditional respect of Ulstermen for straightforward 





and upright dealing, or simply at worst even for Ulster, 
an impolitic change? An impartial authority would 
probably worry his conscience for weeks and months 
without being able to make up his mind. On the one 
hand, the lowering of the criminal penalty might lead in 
Ulster to a degeneration of the whole social tone on 
one of the most important subjects of both personal and 
commercial morality, and might strike a serious blow at 
the commercial life and prosperity of Ulster. On the other 
hand, such a measure might be very desirable for the 
greater part of Ireland; and it would be very difficult to 
establish a distinction between one province and the other 
three on so primary a question as the proper penalty for 
perjury. In our opinion, even the substantial issues 
between the party of interference and the party of 
non-interference, if Mr. Morley’s axiom were accepted, 
would be far-reaching and innumerable; while the dis- 
putes arising from the inevitable and radical conflicts of 
party feeling would be innumerable also, and still fiercer 
in their character. Mr. Morley’s short letter ought to 
enlighten even his own party as to the absolute hopeless- 
ness and impossibility of clearing Ireland out of the way 
of the Imperial Parliament by a policy of delegation 
which, with Ulster retained for the Union, would multiply 
the justifications for interference in Irish affairs a 
hundredfold, and raise them, moreover, from ordinary 
Parliamentary discussions into that most angry and irri- 
tating class of conflicts in which the question of legitimate 
jurisdiction is the principal question, the advocates for 
interference regarding their opponents as tricky special 
pleaders, while the opponents of interference would regard 
its advocates as fussy and mischief-making meddlers. Mr. 
Morley’s short letter is a political boomerang which will 
recoil upon and wound himself. 





MR. PLIMSOLL AND THE TORIES. 


HILANTHROPIC enthusiasts are of two sorts. At 
starting, both sorts are alike. Both proclaim the 
pre-eminent importance of the cause they have in hand, 
and the absolute necessity of promoting it by Act of 
Parliament. This last feature, indeed, is inseparable from 
philanthropic enthusiasm of the modern type. No man 
who hopes to attain his end by other than legislative 
means must expect to be reckoned among philanthro- 
pists. Indeed, a philanthropist may be defined as a re- 
former who believes in no reforms that are not statutory. 
Parliament is the power to which all his hopes are directed. 
He would have men made sober—by legislation, chaste—by 
legislation, thrifty—by legislation, unselfish—by legislation. 
Speak to him of any other methods of reaching the same 
goal; dwell on the magic of personal influence, on the 
restraining power of religious conviction, on the indirect 
action of improved surroundings—and he sets you down 
as a Laodicean, as a secret enemy to the cause you profess 
to serve. Philanthropy, as he understands it, has but two 
forms and two colours,—the Bill on blue paper, and the 
Act on white paper ; and the business of the philanthropist 
is to develop the second out of the first. 

At a later stage, however, a distinction between the two 
sorts of philanthropy reveals itself. There is the sort 
which sets party above philanthropy, and the sort which sets 
philanthropy above party. In theory no such destinction 
1s recognised. The philanthropist as such holds his special 
object to be of far more importance than any political 
issue. But there are many philanthropists who, though they 
are quite ready to discard politics, cannot bring themselves 
when the pinch comes to discard party. They begin by 
declaring their resolution to subordinate every other 
question to that to which they have vowed exclusive 
devotion; but somehow, when the polling-day comes 
near, you find them arming themselves with reasons why 
—at this Election—they should vote, not for the poli- 
ticians who have done most for their cause, but for 
those with whom they are traditionally associated. We 
have nothing to say against this course in the abstract. 
Politics are matters of give and take; and when men find 
themselves in general agreement with a party from which 
they differ on particular questions, each must decide for 
himself whether the general agreement or the particular 
difference shall have most influence on his vote. But 
then, men who mean when the pinch comes to vote 
with their party, whether that party be willing to help 
on their special purpose or regard it with entire in- 
difference, ought not to pose as philanthropic enthusiasts. 
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They are simply politicians who have side interests 
which they are anxious to further, so far as they 
can do so without weakening their party. What we 
object to is the man who proclaims that the passing of 
such-and-such measures is the one object of his life, and 
yet always discovers, at the critical moment, that the best 
way to ensure their passing is to go with the party to which 
he is bound by other ties. The man who is a politician 
first and a philanthropist afterwards is respectable. The 
man who is a philanthropist first and a politician after- 
wards is respectable. The man who professes to put 
philanthropy first, and in the end invariably puts it second, 
belongs to the class which is trying to make the best 
of both worlds, and deserves the contempt which is 
commonly incurred by those who aim at this impossible 
combination. 

No one can accuse Mr. Plimsoll of giving his philan- 
thropy the back seat. The interesting letter in which he 
has explained his attitude in the coming Election makes 
his position perfectly clear. He strongly advises all “ who 
think sailors’ lives of more importance than party politics,” 
to vote for “ those candidates whose election would help to 
retain her Majesty’s present Ministers in office.” It 
cannot be denied that he gives very good reason for 
his advice. Many years ago, he says, Mr. Glad- 
stone seemed to him “the embodiment of justice and 
humanity,” and to him accordingly he turned when he 
first took up the advocacy of the sailors’ cause. But 
he got no further than Mr. Gladstone’s door. There 
he found a footman charged with the message that the 
Prime Minister was busy, and could not see him. “ Much 
depressed,” he turned away, and went to Arlington Street, 
t> attempt what he then thought the impossibility of 
getting a Tory to do some good to the people. He was 
at once admitted, was received with courtesy, was listened 
to patiently, and in the end was assured that what Lord 
Salisbury could do to help him he would. But though 
Mr. Plimsoll is an enthusiast, he is not so much one as to 
be guided only by first appearances. He has weighed 
the later policy of the two Ministers and the two parties, 
and found that their drift was fairly indicated by their 
action at starting. Mr. Morley made two speeches at 
Newcastle, in which he limited himself beforehand to 
social subjects ; “yet in a city crowded with the widows 
and orphans of seamen, he made not the slightest reference 
to sailors.” Mr. Shaw-Lefevre made a speech—one of a kind 
with which we have been but too familiar of late—in which he 
enumerated over twenty subjects which the Liberals would 
take in hand when they returned to power. ‘“ The sailors’ 
case had no place or reference in that list.” The Eighty Club, 
it is true, published a list of reforms in which there was some 
reference to sailors; but how was that reference inserted ? 
Only in deference to Mr. Plimsoll’s remonstrances. In the 
original draft as settled by the committee, it was entirely 
wanting. Against the absence even of promises on the 
part of the Liberals, Mr. Plimsoll sets the presence of per- 
formance on the part of the Conservatives. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has given him sympathy and active aid, and 
in the last three Sessions he has been enabled to do real 
good ; and in the Session which is just ending, he has suc- 
ceeded in passing a Bill which “ will effectually stop over- 
loading, and secure to the sailors wholesome food and pure 
water.” But it is not enough to pass an Act of this kind ; 
it requires to be carefully and faithfully administered. Is 
it strange that Mr. Plimsoll hopes to see this administra- 
tion left in the hands of a Government which has already 
proved its interest in the class which the Act is meant to 
benefit, and urges those who sympathise with him, to work 
with a will to keep that Government in power ? 

We are very far from recommending Mr. Plimsoll’s 
advice in this matter for general imitation. While we 
respect him for his sincerity and straightforwardness, we 
hold that in politics, as in other things, the whole is 
greater than the part, and that the welfare of the community 
takes precedence of the welfare of any particular class. 
If the tables were turned, and Mr. Plimsoll had found 
the same fault with the Unionists that he now finds with the 
Liberals, we should still hold that our duty was to convert 
Unionists to sound views upon the protection of sailors, not 
to protect sailors at the cost of breaking up the United 
Kingdom. Now that Mr. Plimsoll’s appeal works to the 
advantage of our own side, we cannot make more of it than 
we should have made had its weight been thrown into the 
other scale. If amanis interested in the welfare cf sailors, 





and at the same time is honestly convinced that the welfare 
of the nation at large can be best served by the vic. 
tory of the Liberals in the coming Election, it jg 
his duty to promote that victory now, and to do 
his best afterwards to convert the Liberal Party to 
his own way of thinking about sailors. But it may be 
worth while to point out to those who are still undecided 
upon the general issue of the Election, that theory and 
recent experience alike tell us that the Unionist Party is 
the party of practical reforms. The Liberal Party is given 
over to such vast conceptions, that a load-line or a supply 
of pure water is too trivial to secure their attention, 
When a house is about to be rebuilt, what is the use 
of making the roof watertight or the stairs easier? 
All that can be seen to in the new edifice. When the 
Liberal Party take in hand the condition of the sailor, 
they will probably propose to improve it by submitting 
freight, cargo, destination, seaworthiness, and a dozen 
other points, to the decision of a Ship’s Council, in which 
the owner, being one man, shall only have one vote. The 
trifling improvements which merely save a few lives here, 
or prevent some discomfort there, seem unimportant by 
the side of so vast a change; and so, in the end, Mr. 
Plimsoll finds that he can get what he wants from the 
Tories, while the Radicals give him nothing but magnifi- 
cent inattention. 





THE GUESSES ABOUT THE ELECTIONS. 


HE politicians, and especially those politicians who 
delight in repeating “private information,” are 
amusing themselves greatly with speculating on the 
result of the elections, the total result being a delightful 
muddle of reported prophecies. They find themselves 
listened to attentively, for all mankind is interested in the 
most important Election of our time; but the listeners do 
not go away greatly enlightened. The guesses are so very 
wide of each other. One man pins his faith to Mr. Glad- 
stone, no doubt an “old Parliamentary hand ” and a shrewd 
judge of the electoral mind, and consequently believes that 
the struggle is ‘‘a walk-over,” that “the prairie will catch 
fire,’ and that the majority for Home-rule will exceed a 
hundred. As Mr. Gladstone has at least twice misappre- 
hended the electors, his authority, though weighty, is not 
infallible, more especially as this time he cannot know some 
of the heaviest factors in the problem. Another man takes 
an opinion attributed truly or falsely to Lord Cross, and 
because Lord Cross “really understands the voters,” is 
convinced that 1886 has returned, and that the Unionists 
may not only preserve but even increase their majority. 
A third talker has faith in Mr. Stead, because he “ goes 
into detail,” and thinks, because that acute observer has 
been studying the by-elections, that the majority for Mr. 
Gladstone will be precisely ninety-four. Those are ex- 
treme views, and of course there are many who reject 
extreme views, merely because they are such, and “ try, 
Sir, to get a little closer to the facts.” They quote 
this man and that man known to be “shrewd,” or 
“experienced,” or on the political committee of some 
prominent club, and “venture to predict” that the 
majority will not exceed twenty on one side or the 
other, the “ balance of chances being with Mr. Gladstone,’ 
—a prophecy which sounds moderate and sensible, but is 
just as much a guess as any other. Cataclysms are ir- 
frequent, but they occur, and there is no more reason 
for the unknown quantity being a small one, than there is 
for its reaching a high figure. If, indeed, the by-elections 
are a sound guide, there will be a great Gladstonian victory ; 
while if the voters who opposed Home-rule in 1886 have 
retained their opinions, as their Members have done, then 
a Unionist victory is clearly on the cards; but where is 
the evidence for either assumption? By-elections furnish 
most treacherous data, while the stability or instability of 
opinions among millions of men intent mainly on earning a 
living, is a thing which can be known with any approach to 
accuracy only by the higher powers. Finally, there ae 
the men who say that democracies always change, but 
change in a slow way, that the impulse of 1886 has not 
spent its force, and that, although the Unionists will lose, 
they will retain a majority of about half the original 
magnitude in the present Parliament. That is said to be the 
opinion of a very great politician indeed, and is founded 
on evidence which, though not expressible in figures, has 
often proved unexpectedly accurate. 
We have no prophecy to offer, believing that in pro- 
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portion to the greatness of a crisis is the tendency of the 
ballot to keep its secret; or, in other words, that when 
men’s minds are strongly excited, the unexpected fre- 
quently occurs. All that we feel certain about is that a 
great revulsion of feeling in favour of the Unionists has 
occurred within the past three months, and that the effect 
of the uprising of Ulster has been considerable; but 
whether this revulsion has extended beyond the “ classes,” 
or whether the average voter yet perceives that there 
are two nations in Ireland, we do not profess to know. 
One other thing we see very clearly, and that is the 
way in which Mr. Balfour’s name is received at every 
Unionist meeting; but then, so was Mr. Gladstone’s name 
in every Radical meeting before the Election of 1886. 
It seems to us more profitable, if we are to join in the 
sport of guessing, to speculate on what will happen or may 
happen in certain contingencies, one of which may be 
accepted as, humanly speaking, inevitable. If, for instance, 
the Unionists retain their majority, or any majority above 
forty, they must go on governing very much as they have 
been doing; while their opponents, released from Mr. 
Gladstone’s authority, will relegate Home-rule to a place 
among counsels of perfection, and endeavour to frame a new 
programme, probably of the semi-socialistic kind, which 
will at first reduce them almost to anarchy. Their very 
leaders are not agreed about those things, and anybody 
who believes that the followers are unanimous, has never 
heard their opinions when it was safe to utter them, or 
attended to the “ qualifications” with which many of them 
accompany their promises. The Liberal Party cannot die 
in this country, or fail to find competent leaders ; but if it 
sustains a great defeat in July, we should predict for 
it, if Mr. Gladstone withdraws, a period of unusual 
confusion, such as falls on a Church when two ten- 
dencies affecting its inner creed suddenly acquire new 
strength. On the other hand, if the Gladstonians sweep 
the field, we shall undoubtedly have a Home-rule Bill, 
and as undoubtedly it will be a strong one, a majority 
sufficient to enable the leaders to disregard the Irish 
secession not being hoped for even by the most sanguine 
of that side. The crucial question, then, will be at first, 
how far the doubtful Home-rulers, and the Whigs still 
attached to Mr. Gladstone, will bear a “strong” Bill, and 
on what point they will come into collision with their chief, 
who, as late events have proved, has acquired no habit of 
giving way. They may, however, of course hold themselves 
pledged to a person and not to a measure, and then, after a 
fierce battle, probably in autumn, Mr. Gladstone being disin- 
clined to long delays, some Home-rule Bill will be sent up 
to the Lords, perhaps to be rejected, perhaps to be recast, 
perhaps to be accepted on conditions, such as a “ reference ” 
to the popular vote. 

If either party wins triumphantly, there is a prospect 
of some sort before us; but suppose, what is not outside 
possibility, that neither party does win in a large way, 
what will happen then? A “tie” would be a sort of 
joke, though a grim one, and with far-reaching conse- 
quences, producing, as we presume it would, a revision of 
the franchise made with the consent of both Front Benches, 
and based upon some as yet undiscussed compromise. Such 
a result is not likely to occur ; but if it did happen, or very 
nearly happen, it is difficult to think of any other road 
out of the political deadlock. Neither party would like it, 
Mr. Gladstone in particular regretting the loss of time ; 
but still, the Queen’s Government must be carried on, 
and where is another road? The Unionists cannot 
compromise about Home-rule and live, nor can the Glad- 
stonians “shed” the Irish and continue a party; and a 
Coalition Ministry of Affairs would mean Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement from political life. Things so dramatic as a tie 
rarely happen, of course, but a majority of twenty on one side 
or the other is quite probable ; and how would the position 
then stand ? The Unionists probably could get on even with 
such a majority, because the one peremptory clause in their 
political programme is good executive government, because 
the House would recoil from another Dissolution, and 
because there is always in every Opposition a proportion of 
Members who are at heart content to wait, and who 


would, therefore, find excuses for not voting. Government 


with a small majority would be difficult, but not actually 
impossible. Attendance would be very oppressive, and 
“ shindies” very frequent ; but still, the executive machine 
could be kept working for a time. On the other hand, 
with a similar majority of twenty, Mr. Gladstone would 











be practically paralysed. No Bill like the Home-rule Bill 
could be got through the Commons with such a force, for 
there is no group on the Unionist side which on that subject 
would listen to compromise, and the Lords would throw out 
any Bill passed by such a majority with light hearts. We do 
not feel at all sure that the “ Registration Question,” as it 
is called, would not push itself in front; and that opens up an 
endless vista of delays, dissolutions, and possible changes of 
opinion. The Irish Party would be frantic, and the mastery 
would be absolutely in their hands, for they would only have 
to retreat to Ireland for a Session to leave the Conservatives 
supreme. Nothing in politics goes quite as it is expected 
to go, and England has escaped, and will escape yet, from 
many an “insoluble” difficulty; but with a minute 
majority for Mr. Gladstone, there should be much consti- 
tutional trouble ahead. If Mr. Gladstone were younger, 
the difficulty would be less; but he very naturally wishes 
to see his policy in action at once, and neither can nor will 
at heart approve any device involving long delays. 
People talk, we think, of small majorities too lightly, and 
without thought of consequences which, though not so 
grave as the concession of Home-rule, might yet be very 
grave. After all, the Duke of Wellington expressed the 
central thought of politics when he said that the Queen’s 
Government must be carried on. 





MR. DILLWYN. 


FIGURE has vanished this week from the House of 

Commons which has long been one of the most charac- 
teristic among those of the old Radicals,—Mr. Dillwyn, the 
Member for Swansea, who has represented that borough 
ever since February, 1855, or more than thirty-seven years, 
without any break; and we doubt whether during the 
whole of that time he ever asked, or so much as wished to 
ask, for any favour from any of the Liberal Governments 
which he has so steadily supported. It was his pride to be 
entirely independent, while being as ready with his vote 
and as regular in his attendance in the division-lobby as 
the most eager and ambitious of those Members who 
looked to the Liberal Governments of the day for their 
promotion, and who regarded it as a most fortunate co- 
incidence that they were able to serve the Liberal cause 
without in any way neglecting the still more important 
duty of serving their own private interests. Mr. Dillwyn’s 
sturdy Welsh pride, which was a marked feature of his 
character, absolutely excluded all such secondary ends from 
his political calculations ; and yet he was, we should think, 
during these thirty-seven years about the most constant 
of all the supporters of the various Liberal leaders, 
whether they were in power or in Opposition, the one who 
was most rarely absent from a division, and most rarely 
known to desert his own party even on questions which 
were not, either directly or indirectly, questions of 
confidence. On one great occasion, indeed, he threw his 
influence at a critical moment into Mr. Disraeli’s scale, 
when he took the chair in that meeting of Radicals in the 
tea-room which virtually determined the success of Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill in 1867. A large proportion of the 
Liberal Party of that day condemned his action,—this 
journal and the present writer among the rest. But we 
have since been persuaded that his action was as right as 
it was unwelcome to his party. The question of Reform 
had then been bandied about between the two parties for 
nine years,—indeed, if we include Lord John Russell’s 
Reform Bill, which preceded the Crimean War, for a 
considerably longer time,—and threatened very dangerous 
consequences if it were to be kept dangling before the eyes 
of the people for a still longer period. Both parties had 
admitted by their own acts that Reform was needed, and 
yet each managed so to defeat the other, that the 
people began to distrust Parliament almost as much 
as one party distrusted its rival. It was high time 
that this playing fast and loose with a question like 
Reform should cease, and Mr. Dillwyn saw that in the 
weakness of Lord Derby’s Government in the House of 
Commons, the opportunity had arrived for putting an end 
to the demoralising rivalry which was going on. The 
Radicals of whom he was the mouthpiece, determined to 
give Mr. Disraeli their support in carrying the measure, 
and in making it a measure which would not keep the 
word of promise to the ear and break it to the hope. And 
though he helped Mr. Disraeli and the late Lord Derby 
on that occasion to “dish the Whigs,” he put an end to 
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that popular distrust of Parliament which was springing 
up out-of-doors, and laid the foundation of the great 
series of reforms which began with the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, then secured the great boon of Popular 
Education, and by abolishing Purchase in the Army, 
inaugurated the great democratic era in administration 
no less than in legislation. It was a bold step of Mr. 
Dillwyn’s, perhaps the only bold step which he ever took 
that thwarted the wishes of the majority of his own party, 
but it was a step which ultimately justified itself even to 
those who in the first instance disliked and condemned it. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Dillwyn was essentially a party man. 
He inherited the prepossessions and prejudices of a Radical, 
and was almost as proud of them as he was vf his political 
independence and of his perfect indifference to all official 
favour. He revelled in his own consciousness that he 
was more democratic than his leaders, and therefore more 
“advanced.” He indulged in a mild anti-clericalism with 
something of the same satisfaction with which he indulged 
his suspicion of everything like superstition, and his distrust 
of everything like authority. In his personal feelings he 
was eminently conservative, and never showed this personal 
conservatism more than when he echoed Radical cries and 
led Radical attacks on the Church Establishment. For 
his Radicalism was, as we have said, a kind of inheritance, 
and he would have been as much of a fish out of water 
in supporting political Conservatism, as he would have been 
in ignoring his own personal ties, or breaking with his own 
personal habits. He had as much inherited political 
Radicalism as he had inherited his powers of vigilant 
observation, and his predilections for activity and 
sport. His distrust of authority, his pride of inde- 
pendence, his sympathy with popular feelings, were all 
inherited ; and it would have been as much a_ break 
with the past for him to have been a Conservative, as it 
would have been for him to dismiss an old retainer, or to 
lay aside his hardy habits of life. He was a Radical in 
politics because he was a conservative in character, not 
because he loved change, but because to him the attitude 
of a political Conservative would have been the greatest 
and most revolutionary of all changes. In that sense the 
steadfastness and continuity of his personal feelings were 
of the very essence and root of his political democracy. 
When, for instance, he found his political friends and 
leaders all discovering that they had not been just to 
Treland, and that Ireland was entitled to a greater share 
of national liberty and independence than the Liberals of 
the early part of the century had accorded her, he would 
almost as soon have taken up his stand against this conces- 
sion,as he would have admitted that it had been a mistake to 
give household suffrage to the United Kingdom, or to abolish 
Slavery and the Corn Laws. It was a second nature in 
him to approve the policy of largest seeming sympathy with 
the people ; and he would as soon have abandoned Mr. 
Gladstone because he went on too fast, as he would have 
abandoned Disestablishment because it proved difficult to 
achieve. His Radicalism was, no doubt, in great measure 
a Radicalism of prepossession and prejudice; but it was 
all the more intelligible, all the more disinterested, all the 
more easy to reckon with, gauge, and appreciate on that 
account. There was nothing in it of the personal motive 
of a politician who wanted to make his influence felt, nor 
of the personal irritability and vexation which resented 
class disabilities. After all, inherited Radicalism is no less 
honourable, and in times like those in which Mr. Dillwyn’s 
youth was lived, is even more useful, than inherited Con- 
servatism. At all events, it deserved and inspired much 
more personal trust than the much commoner Radicalism 
of ambition, of faction, and of discontent. 


THE LONDON OF THE FUTURE. 

iy London did not happen to be the one thing which 
does not interest Londoners, an item of news in 
Wednesday’s papers would have filled the inhabitants of 
the capital with something approaching consternation. 
The item of news to which we refer—an item which, if it 
had concerned any other city in the world, and had been 
telegraphed from abroad, would have been made the peg 
for a dozen leading articles—was to the effect that the 
London County Council, not in their capacity of dreamers 
of dreams, but as a matter of strict business, and with a 
practical object, had calculated that the population of 
London in fifty years’ time would very possibly be seventeen 








and a half millions, and that at the least it would 
amount to twelve and a half millions. The necessity for 
entering upon such appalling speculations was most 
pressing. The water-supply of London, as all Londoners 
who attend to such matters know, is becoming a burning 
question, and the County Council as well as a Royal 
Commission are busily considering ways and means, 
Now, the first problem that has to be considered is: How 
much water ought to be provided for London ? It is 
obvious that it will not do merely to provide for present 
needs, for that would mean that by the time the ten years 
necessary for the completion of the works have elapsed, 
there would be an insufficiency of water owing merely to 
the increase in the population. It is necessary, then, to 
provide a supply that shall be adequate even after the 
lapse of a considerable number of years. The Council 
have, as we think, wisely, determined that they must provide 
for London as it may be fifty years hence. Accordingly, 
it has been the business of the Committee entrusted 
with the consideration of the subject, to estimate the 
population of London in the year 1941. Various ways 
of doing this presented themselves. In the first place, 
they could take the rate of increase in London and in 
Greater London respectively—that combination was neces- 
sary, since London proper is nearly inhabited up to its 
full capacity—during the last Census period, and then 
assuming that rate of increase to be maintained, work 
out what that rate of increase would produce in 1941, 
Under this plan, the London of the future, the London 
fifty years hence which they desire to provide for, 
will be a city of 17,527,645 people. Again, they might 
assume that London in the future will alter its rate of 
progress, and will only grow greater by the natural 
increase of births over deaths. This will make the 
population in 1941 some 10,836,989. If, again, they 
merely added in each decade the number which had 
been added in the decade between 1881 and 1891, 
they would obtain some 9,966,687 as the population of 
1941. Taking all these figures into consideration, and 
doubtless with a strong anxiety not to overstate the case, 
the Committee came to the conclusion that 12,500,000 was 
a safe estimate for the population of the capital fifty years 
hence, and they accordingly recommended that the water- 
supply should be capable of serving such a population. 
For ourselves, we cannot help thinking that unless some 
terrible disaster happens to England, the 17} million 
estimate is more likely to be the true one. Assuming that 
the country prospers—and it is no good to speculate upon 
the subject at all if we do not make this assumption, for if 
England once begins to go, she may go altogether—we 
see no reason to suppose that living in London will 
become less attractive. Indeed, we rather expect that it 
will become more attractive, for suburban life evidently 
suits the middle class, upper and lower; and the new 
London will be suburban. That is, it will contain a 
multitude of huge parks and open spaces, in which country 
amusements will be within the reach of all. <A great part 


of it will surround that huge Ager Publicus which is made. 


up of Richmond Park, Wimbledon Common, Putney 
Heath, the Thames between Kew and Teddington, and Kew 
Gardens; while another section will border on Greenwich 
Park and Blackheath. And even where these natural 
advantages do not exist, there will be plenty of parks 
and open spaces reserved; for if there is one municipal 
subject on which all sides agree, it is more parks. London 
will grow wider, but it will get more and not less attractive 
as it grows; for the art of making life pleasant in London 
for the less rich classes is an art that is making great 
strides. 

The fact that the London of the future will probably be 
less squalid than the London of the past, does not, 
however, affect the appallingness of the thought that there 
are plenty of men and women alive to-day who may live 
to see 173 millions of people gathered together on an area 
which of itself will not produce enough food to keep a 
hundredth part of them alive for two days. Think what the 
figures mean. We shall have the whole population of Spain 
gathered within a seven-mile radius from Charing Cross,— 
Spain, by the census of 1887, had a population of just 17} 
millions. In the year 1851, the population of England 
and Wales was not very much over 17} millions. Future 
London, therefore, will contain as many people as England 
contained in the year of the great Exhibition. Again, 
the population of England and Wales in 1801 was only 
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8,892,536 ; and therefore future London will have nearly 
double the population which England had when we were 
fighting Napoleon. The mind recoils from the thought of 
the number of horses that this population will require for 
its carts, cabs, omnibuses, and carriages. Possibly, how- 
ever, the problem of electric traction will have been 
solved by that time, and the city will have got rid of the 
horses that now help to use up the precious fresh air, and 
require the transport of food far more bulky than that 
consumed by human beings. It is curious to reflect what 
would be the number of police needed by such a concourse 
of human beings. If London in 1890 wanted 15,264 for 
her five millions and three-quarters, future London would 
certainly require a civil army of fifty thousand men to 
keep order among her millions; for crime, like everything 
else, would be multiplied threefold, and Mr. Booth’s class 
A—i.e., loafers and semi-criminals—would probably reach 
to well over a hundred thousand. 

Perhaps, however, it will be said that all this is very 
fine, but that in reality there is very little reason to expect 
that anything of the kind will happen. The supposed 
rates of increase, it will be said, will not really occur. 
They are based upon the assumption that an increase of 
population is a constant factor of the problem, whereas it 
is only a temporary and occasional phenomenon. Against 
this reasoning we will merely set the fact that if fifty 
years ago an attempt had been made to estimate the 
population of London in 1891 by means of calculations 
based on the previous increments, the estimate would have 
been under, not over the mark. Up till now, the attempts 
to estimate the population of London a generation ahead 
have always failed, because the estimators have been too 
timid in their calculations. For example, in 1869 a Com- 
mission engaged in considering the water-supply expressed 
an opinion that the time was “very remote” when the 
population of London would be 4,500,000 or 5,000,000. 
Yet after only twenty-three years have elapsed, the 
Metropolitan population dependent on the water-supply 
is nearly 6,000,000. As far as we know, there is only one 
thing, excepting war and famine, that is likely to arrest the 
growth of London, and that is the adoption of a policy of 
genuine Free-trade in the United States, in Canada, and 
in Australia. If that were to happen, the trade of 
those countries would soon be very much increased, and 
with that increase would come a demand for immigration 
thither. That demand would suck away our population 
at a rate which would astonish the statisticians. The 
artisans would follow the trade across the Atlantic as they 
now follow it across England. Still, even then London 
would tend to increase, though probably at not so great a 
rate of increase, for the better communications become, 
the cheaper and easier grows life in the capital. Of 
course, beyond the question of the influence of American 
Free-trade on England and London, stand the grim figures 
of War and Plague. A great war or a great plague might 
render London a desert. But as we have said above, these 
are contingencies which, though not impossible, cannot be 
argued about. We can say what will happen if the existing 
conditions are maintained. If they are not maintained, it 
is absolutely useless to attempt a prediction. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S RECEPTION IN VIENNA. 


NHE semi-regal receptions which Prince Bismarck has 
enjoyed in Dresden and Vienna, on his way to be 
present at his son’s marriage, are picturesque events, and 
will doubtless be noted in all future biographies of the 
statesman ; but we do not know that they are of much 
political importance. The Dresdeners like the ex- 
Chancellor because he merged them in Germany, and the 
reigning family of Saxony are probably grateful to him for 
not sweeping them away; but neither people nor dynasty 
cin help him to the recovery of power. They can honour 
their guest to any extent, but that will not compel or per- 
suade the German Emperor to call his imperious adviser 
once more back to his counsels. The Viennese could per- 
haps do more, because if they wished for him strongly, they 
could make his return a condition of the Triple Alliance ; 
but then, they admire him just because of that alliance, 
which, therefore, they can do nothing to disturb. Prince 
Bismarck has, itis true, other claims upon their gratitude, 
for, after all, it was the defeat of 1866 which made of the 
Hapsburgs lenient Sovereigns, and Prince Bismarck saved 
the Empire from losing Bohemia; which King William 








wished to take. Still, no people can be enthusiastic in 
their gratitude for being thrashed ; it was Prince Bismarck 
who turned Austria out of Germany; and his subsequent 
service in arranging the Alliance must be the one which 
renders the Prince so popular, that he has to be protected 
against his admirers not only by police, but by soldiers. 
They would kill him else with worship, successive crowds 
wanting to “demonstrate” under his windows con- 
tinuously both by day and night. The claim of the 
Prince upon the Viennese for making that Alliance is, 
we grant, a very great one. Prince Bismarck had before 
him two possible alliances, one with Russia, to which 
his master inclined, and the other with Austria; and in 
choosing the latter, he did an incalculable service both to 
the people and the dynasty. The former have been pro- 
tected alike from invasion and dismemberment, invasion 
from Russia and dismemberment by Germany; and the 
latter have been enabled to reform their Army, to re-cement 
their authority, and to acquire a magnificent province 
within the Balkans which in the end will compensate them 
for the loss of their Italian dominion. Under the shelter 
of the Treaty, the Hapsburgs have regained their position 
as one of the few great governing families of the world, 
and are probably safer in it at this moment than they have 
been since Rudolph, then a mere princeling, was pro- 
claimed the one “ Kaiser” in the West. There has been sweet 
security in Vienna for thirteen years. But that being the 
case, Prince Bismarck can reap no benefit, for re'ther the 
Austrian people nor their rulers will do anything to weaken 
the Alliance ; and as that alliance depends on the favour of 
William II., they will do nothing which will irritate him 
or impair his internal authority. Any interference on 
behalf of Prince Bismarck would do both, and the ex- 
Chancellor, therefore, can gain nothing from his reception 
in Vienna except some natural and probably keenly felt 
satisfaction to his amour-propre. Very few men in the 
world have been treated as idols by the nations they have 
defeated, and the policy which has led in this case to such 
a result, seems in that result itself to be demonstrated 
wise. 

The position of Prince Bismarck is, we think, occa- 
sionally misconceived in this country. ‘here is a disposi- 
tion, owing to false analogies, to regard him as a dismissed 
chief of Opposition, who may at any moment be recalled 
to take up again the direction of affairs. There is, how- 
ever, a fundamental error in that view. The antagonism 
to which Prince Bismarck has succumbed, is not between 
him and any party in the State, or between his policy and 
any other line of conduct, but between him and the 
Emperor himself. The latter is determined to rule, and 
as, if Prince Bismarck returned, the Emperor would te 
effaced, so long as his determination to rule holds good 
the ex-Chancellor will never be recalled. Of course, if 
the Emperor became incompetent to govern, or failed 
to triumph over a great public danger such as a 
Socialist insurrection or a Russian invasion, the Prince 
might return to power; but that would involve the 
virtual retirement, not of General Caprivi or his successor, 
but of William II. himself, who would be in the position 
not only of a defeated monarch, but of a beaten First 
Minister as well. William IT. will never accept that posi- 
tion except under dwresse, and inside Germany there is no 
power able to exercise such power over his resolves. The 
people are not calling for the Prince in such a way as to 
render resistance impossible, and Parliament in Germany 
does not appoint the First Minister. The Emperor would 
disregard even a unanimous vote interfering with his 
right of selection, as unconstitutional ; and Prince Bismarck 
is liked only by a fraction of the Chamber. The Con- 
servatives regret him, but the Liberals know that his ideal 
isnot Parliamentary government, and the Centre will never 
forgive him for the humiliations he made them suffer 
during the Culturkampf. It is true that if Prince Bis- 
marck could become a Parliamentarian, could join in a 
debate every week, and could bring in his own Bills, he 
might by adroit alliances secure a majority, and make the 
Emperor’s path exceedingly difficult and thorny ; but even 
then he could not claim the Chancellorship, or force the 
Emperor to bow to his advice. He is too old for that 
career, which is, besides, at variance with his whole history, 
and with ideas of goverament which there is no reason to 
believe he has either modified or abandoned. He is no 
more fit for a Constitutional Minister than his master 
is, and is almost as unlikely to accept any such posi- 
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tion. All he can do, therefore, is to sit and wait, 
emit criticisms which are sometimes profound and 
sometimes a little spiteful, and act as a flag round which 
all that is discontented in Germany may occasionally 
rally to express its sentiments. The Emperor is much too 
irritable about such demonstrations, which, after all, only 
recognise the greatness of a man who has done great deeds ; 
but they do not benefit Prince Bismarck, except so far as 
they remove the sense, so painful to all fallen politicians, of 
being generally forgotten. The reception in Vienna will 
further help to remove that sense, and the man is 
a churl who would refuse to the aged statesman 
who has accomplished so much, such an _ innocent 
gratification. We cannot see ourselves why even the 
Emperor, though he has had a good deal to bear, should 
be displeased, why the German Ambassador should have 
disappeared into the country as Prince Bismarck arrived 
in Vienna, or why Count Schouvaloff should have been the 
only Ambassador present at the marriage of Count Herbert 
Bismarck. It would be far wiser to treat him as a man 
deserving every honour that the State as well as the people 
can pay, though unhappily precluded, by reasons of high 
policy, from being entrusted with substantial power. 
Jealousy is more than a pettiness in a King; it indicates a 
perturbed imagination which cannot understand the rela- 
tive importance of personages in the State. If Prince 
Bismarck came back to power to-morrow, and succeeded 
in mastering the world, he could but raise the pedestal 
upon which his Sovereign stands; and to be jealous lest 
he should receive too much honour, either from the people 
or their allies, is therefore a little weak. 








RELIGIOUS MAKE-BELIEVES. 
HE Times’ correspondent at Paris reported in Monday’s 
Times that it is proposed by the Municipality of St. 
Denis to introduce a kind of civil baptism, such as was 
msed some years ago in St. Denis when M. Rochefort, who 
acted as priest, asked the civil “ godfather” and “ godmother ” 
(why did he not call them the “adopted father ” and “ adopted 
mother” ?): “Do you undertake the social and physical 
guardianship of this child? Do you promise to make him a 
good citizen, and be a second family to him? ” And then when 
they reply, ‘‘ We do,” M. Rochefort rejoined: “In the name 
of the Great Principles of the French Revolution, I declare 
this child to be under the guardianship of Citoyen A and 
Citoyenne B.” Now, it appears that the Municipality of St. 
Denis desire to reintroduce this ceremony and to establish a 
register in which the important fact of this “civil baptism ” 
shall be recorded. It is a curious fact that when faith in a 
divine power is rejected, there is so strong a propensity in man 
to fill up the vacuum that is left by a sort of simulacrum or 
phantom of the ceremony that has been repudiated as 
a superstition. If you do not believe, you institute at 
least some solemn make-believe that shall appease in some 
measure the hunger for belief. If you cannot say, “In 
the name of the Father, and the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, I baptise,’” you may yet say, “In the name of the 
Great Principles of the French Revolution, I declare,”— 
meaning, perhaps, much the same as this: ‘In the name of 
the great events which shattered my religious belief, I make a 
declaration which is intended to take the place of baptism, 
and which implies none of the superstitions which baptism 
implies.” Now, why is it necessary to supply the place of 
baptism at all, if there is no reality corresponding to the 
divine power in whose name the baptism is performed ? 
Simply, we imagine, because those who find themselves de- 
prived of a solemn ceremonial form, feel that something of 
impressiveness and significance is thereby taken from life, 
which is greatly missed,—so much missed that even the sub- 
stitution of a mere phantom in its place appears to bring a 
temporary relief. Tennyson depicting an agony of doubt 
says :— 
“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs, 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 
But if the man who can “faintly trust the larger hope” 
gathers “ dust and chaff” in his agony of doubt,—though he 








knows well that it is but dust and chaff,—it is no wonder 
that the man who has not even a faint trust is extremely 
likely to gather dust and chaff without recognising that it is 
dust and chaff and dust and chaff only, which he is gather. 
ing. And that seems to us to be precisely the nature of the 
ceremony which the Municipality of St. Denis would like to 
substitute for baptism, under the name of “civil baptism.” 
The nature that clings passionately to God snatches at eyi- 
dences which it recognises as more or less insufficient evidences 
of his being and his goodness; while the nature which has 
lost its hold of him altogether, feeds itself on all sorts of 
unsatisfying aad unreal professions of solemn insignificance, 
without discerning how unsatisfying and unreal they are, 
The man who knows in the depth of his heart what trust 
really means, grasps at excuses for trust which, even in the 
very act of grasping them, he rejects as quite too weak to 
justify the trust which nevertheless he cannot help giving; 
while the man whose trust has completely withered away, dili- 
gently fills himself with husks which he has lost the capacity or 
the courage to recognise in his own heart for the empty and un- 
nourishing husks they really are. We are never surprised when 
we find teachers who have given up, one after the other, all the 
criteria of real and hearty faith, beginning to pride them. 
selves on the satisfaction they feel in the desperate expedients 
of a make-believe reverence. It is only those who know best 
what faith means whose disgust with these imitation faiths is 
the deepest and most overpowering. Once accustom yourself 
to live without any recognition of God, and it is surprising 
how soon you may get to regard all the hollow forms of a 
worship in which there is no hope and no love, as very 
excellent substitutes for the worship of God. 


Nor is it, of course, those only who solemnly invoke “the 
Great Principles of the French Revolution,” and fancy that 
they have thereby performed a religious act, who do accustom 
themselves to this emptiness of adoration. The emptying out of 
the realities of faith is just as common amongst people who 
keep their nominal religion unchanged and undisturbed, as 
amongst those who overpersuade themselves to attach a con- 
stantly dwindling meaning to religious acts, and to be more 
or less satisfied with that slowly fading and blanching of their 
religious fear and trust and love. Nothing is easier, or in a 
certain sense more natural to man, than to drop all force and 
meaning out of his highest religious acts, and to get used to a 
formal and perfunctory attitude of mind while he supposes him- 
self to be engaged in true worship. There are thousands of us 
who would think that to invoke “the Great Principles of the 
French Revolution” in the place of God, was pure blasphemy, 
and whose invocation of God, nevertheless, would hardly be 
less empty and formal than if they had invoked certain 
abstract “principles,” instead of the Divine Person who 
alone gives life and meaning to men and principles alike. 
Civil baptisms are, no doubt, a kind of profanation; but 
would not a great proportion of religious baptisms be 
found to be more civil than religious, if you could look 
into the hearts of those who take part in them? The 
fading away of religious purpose and passion is just 
what Christians have to dread, though they at least recog- 
nise fully that they have to dread it, and that God knows 
that they have to dread it, and that he has provided an objective 
revelation just to supply them with a standard by which they 
may judge how far their trust has really faded, and become 
rather an invocation of abstract principles, great or small, than 
an invocation of him through whom alone all abstract truths 
have living force and significance. Nothing is easier than to 
lose our grasp of all the higher faiths without even knowing 
distinctly that we are losing our grasp of them. We drop 
to a lower level of life without knowing it, by mere 
natural gravitation. The whole purpose of Revelation is 
to keep us continually warned and reminded from what 
height we have dropped, how vast is the difference be- 
tween the life of ‘the Word made flesh ” and the life which, 
in the case of most of us, might well be termed the flesh 
made word. The main difference,—though we hold it to bea 
vast one,—between the man who:invokes “ the Great Principles 
of the French Revolution,’’ and the man who invokes God, is 
that the former has no standard by which to measure the 
littleness and emptiness of his own faith, while the latter has 
such a standard; so that the make-believes of the former go 
undetected and unexposed, while the make-believes of the latter 
are often laid bare. The phantoms of the agnostic and the Posi- 
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tivist go unchallenged; while the phantoms of the Christian 
are constantly liable to be compared with realities, and there- 
fore recognised as vapours which are in the act of vanishing 
away. If any man can content himself with addresses to the 
Grand-Etre of Humanity, with apostrophes to “the Great 
Principles of the French Revolution,” and with civil baptisms, 
we do not see how he is to be awakened from that dream of 
solemn nothingness; but the Christian, at least so long 
as he remains one at heart, has always before his con- 
science a life which was not one of solemn nothingness 
and empty invocation, but which passed from the eternal 
into the transient world, without losing its spiritual stay, and 
passed again from the transient into the eternal world without 
losing its hold of that transitory life in which it had been 
manifested. That is the great value of Revelation, that it 
provides a touchstone by which to try and test the temper of 
those religious rituals in which human aspirations are so apt 
to exhale. “Feeling,” said Goethe, speaking by the lips of 
Faust, “is all in all; name, but an earthly smoke darkening 
the glow of Heaven.” But feeling may be as earthly a smoke 
as name, and may darken the glow of Heaven even more 
effectually,—if it is tried by no divine standard, and rests 
eontent with the solemn pose of its own empty rhetoric. 





THE IMPRESSIVENESS OF LIBRARIES. 
HE regret expressed everywhere at the news that the 
Althorp Library is to be sold next year, is by no means 
‘altogether conventional, or due to the liking which for three or 
four generations has, one hardly knows why, accreted to the 
family at Althorp. The average Briton has a respect for 
‘libraries in themselves which, considering how little he reads, 
how reluctant he is to spend any measurable proportion of his 
income on books, and how absolutely he refuses to pay librarians 
even decent salaries, is one of the most inexplicable features of 
his complex character. The impressiveness of a library is felt by 
classes far outside the one which passes its life in using books- 
‘The ordinary population of an ordinary town, though it will 
not always vote the cost of a free library, is proud to believe 
that the town library is a good one, regards its increase as 
something to be recorded with triumph, and enters the 
rooms in which it is kept with a kind of awe. It is con- 
sidered a mark of caste to possess a good library, and 
‘a house will sell better because there is a room in it 
which has been devoted to the keeping of books, and that 
to men who would regard a day spent among books, 
even in that most enjoyable of all amusements, book-sipping, as 
intolerably tedious. We have been told on good evidence, though 
we cannot ourselves vouch for the fact, that this feeling extends 
‘to those who cannot read—a class now dying out—and it is 
undoubtedly true that servants, though they will neglect a 
‘library to any extent, and apparently believe that dust on 
book-shelves is matter in the right place, will take some 
trouble not to injure books if they are accumulated in any 
numbers. They respect them, and will, if left in sole charge, 
leave them to moulder away in more peace and honour than 
. they will leave furniture. We suppose the true reason 
is that, as all men respect knowledge, and especially 
‘knowledge of which they only dimly perceive the use, they 
regard a library as a deposit of bottled wisdom, by which they 
can hardly profit indeed, but which they had rather not injure 
or disperse. That undoubtedly is the feeling of that extra- 
ordinary class, the born librarians, the men who become by a 
sort of voluntary selection attendants in libraries—usually 
the worst paid, for the work involved, of all varieties of clerk- 
ship—and who, although they rarely read, and are still more 
rarely littérateurs, have a sort of worship of books to which 
they will occasionally confess. They are seldom seen in 
London except occasionally in second-hand bookshops, but 
they are frequently to be met with in country towns, some- 
times, though not often, with an extraordinary knowledge 
of and interest in bibliography. They do not know books, 
but they know about books, they handle them reverently, 
and they grow irritated by the ill-usage of any book to the 
shaking off of all conventional reticence of language. Indeed, 
we are not sure whether the same feeling of respect for 
books as books has not a great influence with the cultivated 
also. They know, of course, or would know if they thought 
about it, where the true charm of a great collection of books 
lies,—namely, its power, if well consulted, of transforming 
the student’s relation to any given subject. He becomes, when 








he has read up a topic, really read it up that is, with an open 
mind and a keen attention, as regards that topic a new man, 
bigger, wiser, and more of a superior than he was before, 
and this sometimes to a degree which is startling in 
his own eyes. The depositary or containing-casket of 
power like that is sure of respect from the man who knows of 
its existence, just as a millionaire is sure of respect from tke 
City man—the late Mr. Bagehot, who was a perfect City man 
as well as an accomplished scholar and bright thinker, always 
declared that a triple millionaire of his acquaintance made 
him as nervous as a Bishop makes a curate—but there is 
something else beside. It is a fact which every owner of a 
library will confirm, that the reluctance to weed one is the 
greatest of all obstacles to its collection. A private man who 
loves books, unless exceptionally rich, is always, as he 
advances in life, tormented by the difficulty of finding 
room for them. They grow and grow, and the wall- 
space does not grow, and the shelves do not grow either; 
and unless he resorts to the unspeakably detestable ex- 
pedient of reduplicating the books on each shelf—a device 
which not only destroys the back rows, but imperils 
their owner’s chance of heaven, the book wanted being 
invariably lost for the time being, with results in evil wishes 
and language—there comes a time when he is at his wit’s end. 
Not one room in ten will allow of shelves being set at right 
angles to the walls instead of along them, though that quad- 
ruples book-space; and the collector, with weary sighs, either 
heaps books above each other, or leaves them in packing-cases, 
or, in desperate emergencies, puts them on the floor. 
All this while, if he would only weed them, there would 
be plenty of room, and the opportunity of weeding is almost 
limitless. We venture to say there are not five menin England 
possessed of three thousand books apiece who do not know 
perfectly well that half their volumes are lumber, books which 
they will never read or consult or open for any purpose what- 
soever. They are the books of forgotten periods of life, the 
books of whim, the books of abandoned studies, or, more 
numerous than all, the books about which their owner’s only 
thought is a wonder how the devil they ever got there, books 
he can no more account for than he could account for the 
foolishness of early day-dreams, or for the morsels of abso- 
lutely useless knowledge packed away in his memory. He 
knows perfectly wel] the lumber ought to go to the auctioneer, 
but he never sends it, unless, indeed, he changes his house ; 
nor, if he is rich enough to keep a “ librarian,” or library clerk, 
will that invaluable person send it; he is, indeed, insulted or 
made lachrymose by the very suggestion. Master and servant 
have both contracted a feeling which they would never defend, a 
feeling of respect for the library as a library, and independent 
somehow of what is in it. That is the universal British feeling, 
and is the main cause of the kind of wince with which an 
announcement like that of the Althorp sale is always received. 


We do not say that there are not many more reasons for 
regretting the sale of such a collection as that reputed 
to be at Althorp. We hinted at one last week, namely, 
the value of any great aggregation of books in reducing 
the difficulty of exhaustive study, a difficulty enhanced ten- 
fold if the books have to be hunted up in a hundred houses— 
just try to study the literature and evidence about American 
origins without the aid of the British Museum—but there is 
another reason which impresses itself on us very strongly, 
though to many of our readers it will seem a little far- 
fetched. We should like to see many more “houses” with 
the inborn tendency to culture, as there are houses with 
the inborn proclivity to politics, or to sport, or to service 
in the Navy, rich families with something of the better 
side of the Lagide about them. Europe and America 
will not be rid of the millionaires yet awhile, for all 
the theories of Socialists, nor of families and corpora- 
tions with continuous wealth; and we wish to see a few 
of them, at all events, devoted to culture, and especially 
book-culture and scientific culture, as a hereditary taste or 
“fancy.” We should have, we confess, a good deal of respect 
for a family which for ten generations had spent £10,000 a 
year in astronomical research, even though it had devoted it- 
self principally to the inquiry whether there is any sentient 
life in the planets, or any other of the questions which in 
that region of thought are always tantalising mankind, and 
always remain insoluble. And so we should for a “ house” 
which for ten generations collected books, and especially 
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books upon some one large subject. It would preserve a 
great deal, and set a fashion of culture which would be 
beneficial, the tendency of the very rich English being always 
to barbarism, and might in the course of three centuries 
develop some scholars or astronomers from among its own 
members or dependents of real value to mankind. The 
Lagide did it, and the Medici, and as we do not believe 
greatly in a reign of equality, we should like to see it done 
again in England or America. It would be a nobler 
work for a rich “house” than any other, except perhaps 
devoted political service; it would be sure gradually to 
develop respect—who contemns the Darwins ?—and it 
would be sure also, by degrees, to focus certain branches 
of effort in a way that might be very advantageous. The 
family collections would, at all events, be magnificent, and so 
might be the family experiments. Suppose, for example, a 
family like the Astors, whose wealth is pretty solid, and is 
kept together, and who have founded one big library, made 
it a tradition, or, as literary men say, a “note” of their 
continuous history, to develop, so far as wealth can pos- 
sibly do it, the means and instruments of astronomical 
inquiry, and to collect astronomical records, would they 
seem in a century or two to have secured no adequate 
reward in scientific progress? We can hardly believe 
it, and the usual remark that a nation can do all that 
better than a family, is unfortunately not true. No nation 
does it except in the stingiest way. The Astronomer-Royal 
would be grateful beyond measure for a great gift to be ex- 
pended at his and his successors’ discretion in the development 
of his science, and would not care over-much if it were 
expended upon a rival observatory. There is a want of con- 
tinnity in all private efforts towards magnificence of cul- 
ture which is very disappointing, and which, so far as the 
historian can perceive, is not of necessary occurrence. 
The political “houses” do not fail, or the fighting ones, 
and we do not see why the learned ones should, though 
their chiefs must, of course, be incapable from time to 
time of being learned men themselves. ‘They can keep 
up the tradition for all that, and we mark every instance 
of their failure to do it, as recorded in the great book-sales, or 
art-sales, or sales of special collections, with a sense of regret, 
not at all removed by the knowledge that national collections 
may through such failures grow a little fuller. Collective 
success in the accumulation of the instruments of knowledge 
is a good thing; but there isa place also not only for the in- 
dividual who presents himself occasionally, but for the family 
which does not present itself as it should. 





“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” 

E should be the last to dispute the force of the old 
Wykhbamist adage, “ Manners makyth man;” but 

while we admit its truth, we should like to know how man, 
for his part, may be expected to make manners. Good man- 
ners is one of the most important items in a liberal education, 
and also one of the most difficult to teach when, as not 
unfrequently happens, the scholar has no natural aptitude for 
such learning,—so difficult that, in our opinion, the growth of 
good manners upon an unlikely or reluctant soil is well-nigh 
impossible. There is a widespread belief to the effect that, 
whatever may be their other shortcomings, our Public Schools 
do much in the way of teaching manners to the boys who are 
sent tothem. “After all,” says an indulgent paterfamilias, 
“Latin and Greek are not the most important things for my 
son to learn; I want him to be made a gentleman.” It is to 
be feared that if the boy was not a gentleman before he went 
to school, his school education would do little to improve him. 
Manners are better learnt at home than abroad. Seing that 
the chief essential of really good manners is a gentle 
consideration for the weak, and a chivalrous respect for 
every woman, the lesson is far more likely to be taught 
in the home circle than in the small, struggling world of 
the Public School. There are no women at a Public School, 
and consideration for the weak is not the usual characteristic 
of the average schoolboy. Good manners are not learnt 
there to-day, whatever they may have been in the days of 
William of Wykhame; but it may be reasonably expected 
that at a Public School, where all the boys are of the same 
social standing, and have had presumably the same home 
training, good manners will neithér be lost nor suffer much 
deterioration. At a Board School the case is somewhat 





different. We learn from a contemporary that an effort is 
being made, or about to be made, by the school authorities to 
improve the manners of Board-School scholars. They pro- 
pose to establish a “ Guild of Courtesy,” to which the children 
will be invited to belong, in the same way as they have already 
been induced to join similar guilds for the promotion of tem- 
perance and other virtues. All children who become members 
of this guild will pledge themselves to follow certain courteous 
usages with regard to the rest of the world and to each other. 
They will address each other politely, without the use of 
forcible and unnecessary adjectives which, although very often 
intended to add a familiar and endearing form to the address, 
do not sound prettily from childish lips ; they will also pledge 
themselves to preface their converse with such polite phrases. 
as “If you please,” “Thank-you,” and their like; and they 
will, we suppose, also promise to observe an air of deference 
towards their teachers, and consideration towards each other. 
The idea is a most excellent and praiseworthy one; we only 
wish that we could think it likely to be an efficacious one 
as well. 


Popular belief will have it that manners are an extra at 
school, and that the extra charge for their acquirement is 
“twopence.” To-day, as befits an era of Free Education, they 


are offered gratis and free of cost. Of all the branches of 


learning which the much-debated School Board course offers 
to its pupils, this seems to us to be the most absolutely free 


from exception, infinitely more desirable in its after-results. 


than the use of the globes or the practice of the piano. If 
only such education were possible! The child is the father 
of the man, and, thanks to our Board Schools, the next 
generation should practise the prettiest manners; and we 
might pose under the unusual character of the politest nation 
in Europe. Unluckily, the man is also father to the child,. 
and at the present moment, the man is very far from polite.. 
As the copy-book has it, “evil communications corrupt good 
manners;” and the ordinary every-day communications of the 
Board-School scholar are somewhat inclined to be evil, or at 
least are evil enough to corrupt any of the good manners that 
he may learn at school. If the children were removed altogether 
from their home surroundings, the “ Guild of Courtesy ” might 
make some real way among them, though even then we should 
doubt whether the courtesy inculeated would be more than 
skin-deep. As it is, the example of their own parents and the 
communications of the street are only too certain to counteract 
successfully any influence that the teaching of the Guild may 
exercise, and even the thinnest varnish of good manners will 
be laid on with difficulty. As to the efficacy of that varnish, 
we should be sorry to hazard an opinion. Good manners, the 
polish upon a man, like the polish on wood, is either natural 
or artificial. When the polish is natural and in the grain, the 
more rubbing it gets, the brighter it shines; when it is arti- 
ficial and laid on, it yields to the first scratch and rubs off 
under very little provocation. Some nations are naturally 
good-mannered and polite. Why ?—it would be hard to say. 
It has been suggested that such politeness is the result of an 
attitude of deference observed for centuries, bred into the 
race and become its second nature. It may be so: though 
that would hardly account for the exquisite politeness of the 
Japanese, or for the strange, proud courtesy which is 
sometimes displayed by savage peoples. We English people 


are not naturally a polite race, and our politeness, 


save where it is the result of good breeding, is for the 
most part of an artificial character. We wear our polish when 
we think it necessary; when we do not think it necessary, we 
put it off and present as dull and as rugged an appearance to 
the outside world as can well be imagined. What can be 
more perfect in its way than the manner of a well-drilled 
English man-servant? He is at the sume time impassively 
calm and yet gently sympathetic, he is deferential without 
the least touch of obsequiousness, ready and swift to oblige, 
though never with unseemly haste or hurry, anxious to please 
without being unduly solicitous of favour, and nobly proud 
without an appearance of haughtiness or condescension. 
All this he is in our presence; but see the same man enjoying 
his slippered ease in his own pantry, hear him rating his sub- 
ordinates or patronising his female fellow-servants with his 
jocular attentions, and it is almost impossible to believe 
that such a change is nothing but a change of outward 
demeanour. And that which is true of the butler, is 
also very often true of the lady who may employ him. 
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We are all familiar with Mr. du Maurier’s Duchess, who has 
either “ company manners” or no manners at all, and we are 
fain to confess that the dear lady is not altogether a libellous 
earicature of certain members of her class. It does not follow 
that either the Duchess in question, or the butler, or any one 
whose manners are bad by nature, and indifferently good by 
art, is also by nature bad-hearted and insincere. Some of 
the best and most well-meaning people in the world have the 
worst manners, and wear their artificial manners with the 
worst grace. They are conscious that their manners are not 
natural to them, and their own honesty makes their assump- 
‘tion of that outward politeness of demeanour the more 
awkward and constrained. The really well-mannered man is 
the man to whom bad manners are a natural impossibility ; to 
whom it is as difficult to be rude or brusque, as it is to 
another, and perhaps better-natured man, to be courteous and 
polite. “A man may smile, and smile, and be a villain ””—in 
Denmark, at least, it was the case—and so it is quite pos- 
sible for a man to have perfect manners by nature, and yet 
be as finished a scoundrel as he is outwardly a finished 
gentleman. Manners are by no means an infallible index 
of the real state of the man whom they adorn. And yet they 
certainly do make the man, as far as his commerce with other 
men is concerned, and are of greater value to him in his 
relations with the outside world than many other more sterling 
qualities. Politeness and courtesy, such as is universal in 
every class and degree of life in Japan, do much to smooth 
the way of life, both for ourselves and others. English 
people, as a rule, even of the better and most educated classes, 
do not achieve politeness; the utmost that they can attain to 
is a rather rough civility. Now, civility is very well in its 
way, but it is not politeness, nor anything approaching 
thereto. 

Our Board-school reformers have certainly a great field for 
their energies among the children of the poorer classes, to 
whom, it is to be feared, even civility is a stranger. Their 
success, however, is extremely problematical. There is a good 
deal of common-sense in the idea which has been mooted, we 
believe, by Lady Aberdeen and others, that the education of 
the parents is a much more pressing necessity than that of the 
children, and that as long as the former remain neglected, the 
latter is rendered almost entirely negative. As far as politeness 
goes, it is not so much the enfants terribles who are in fault as 
the terrible parents who set them the example; but how the 
parents are to be educated is another and more difficult 
question. Considered all round, the children of the English 
poor, though generally wanting in politeness to each other, 
contrast very favourably with the children of the same class 
of other nations. They are extremely good to their small 
brothers and sisters, and from the earliest age form the most 
tender and devoted of nurses; moreover, they show a won- 
derful loyalty towards the parents who have brought them 
into the world, and who only too often give them very little 
affection, and hardly any care at all. It is just possible that 
little by little the spread of education may bear fruit, and 
that the parents of another generation may be more alive to 
their duties than are apparently the parents of this; and so 
perhaps the “ Guild of Courtesy” may also come to be some- 
thing more than an idle idea, and politeness, of a kind, may 
be taught at home as well as in the school. We hope that it 
may be so, and wish the Guild all success in its undertaking. 
What, however, is more likely to be the result of its institu- 
tion, is the making of several little prigs, who will practise 
the nicest manners in their school-hours, and revert to their 
own vernacular and forms of address when in the street. 

IN THE HAY-FIELDS. 

“Q\T. BARNABAS, mow the grass,” is an old country 

saying; but although St. Barnabas’s Day falls when 
the meadows are generally ripe for mowing, there is no crop 
so “tickle,” as the Yorkshire farmers say, as to the time at 
which it must be cut. Hay must fall when the grasses are in 
flower. Walk into a hay-field in the second week in June, and 
you will see the pollen dropping from the fescue and timothy, 
and the yellow from the buttercups lodges on your boots. 
Then the beauty of a good meadow can be seen and under- 
stood. The trefoil and yellow suckling are ankle-deep, and 
a little above rises the perennial red clover,—the white being 
not yet in full blossom. The true grasses reach to the 
knee, the growth becoming less dense as it rises higher, and 








the crowning glory of beauty is the wide ox-eyed daisies,— 
more dear, however, to the artist than to the farmer. Dotted 
among the grasses are carmine meadow-vetchling, and a dozen 
other small leguminosx, yellow weasel-snout, buttercups and 
wild blue geranium. In a strangely beautiful picture of 
Diirer’s which we once saw, the artist had evidently painted 
the section of a hay-field. One seemed to be lying on the cut 
grass, and looking at the wall left after the last sweep of the 
scythe. Every flower, every stalk of grass, was painted, the 
white daisies filling the top of the canvas. Not only sight 
but scent is needed to judge the maturity of the crop. In 
a walk through acres of “ mowing-grass” to determine the 
condition of the blossom, the fragrance of the odours from 
the almost invisible flowers of the grasses, and of the tiny 
clovers, crowsfoot, and trefoil, that “blush unseen” in the 
thick growth at the bottom, is almost stupifying, and is cer- 
tain in some cases to bring on a violent attack of hay-fever at 
night. If the flower is fully out, then the hay must be cut, 
no matter how threatening the weather, and no crop lies so 
completely at the mercy of the skies as does the hay. If 
the crop be short, it cannot then be left to grow. The grass 
must fall while the blossom is upon it, or the cattle will not 
eat it. “ Better let it spoil on the ground than spoil as it 
grows,” is a country axiom. For the latter is a certain loss, 
anda day’s bright sun and wind may always dry a fallen crop. 

How and when men first learned to make hay will probably 
never be known. For haymaking is a “ process,” and the pro- 
duct is not simply sun-dried grass, but grass which has been 
partly fermented, and is as much the work of men’s hands as 
flour or cider. Probably its discovery was due to accident ; 
but possibly man learnt it from the pikas, the “ calling-hares ” 
of the steppes, which cut and stack hay for the winter. That 
idea would fit in nicely with the theory that Central Asia was 
the “home of the Aryan race,” if we were still allowed to 
believe it,—and haymaking is certainly an art mainly prac- 
tised in cold countries, for winter forage. Probably there 
are no meadows in the world so good as those in England, or 
so old. Yet from the early Anglo-Saxon times, old meadow 
has been distinguished from “ pastures,” and has always been 
searce. Two-thirds of what is now established meadow-land 
still shows the marks of ridge and furrow; and from the 
great time required to make a meadow—ten years at least on 
the best land, a hundred on the worst—men have always been 
reluctant to break. up old pasture. The ancient meadows, 
with their great trees, and close, rich turf, are the sole 
portion of the earth’s surface which modern agriculture 
respects and leaves in peace. Hence the excellence of the 
meadows of England, and the envy of the American. Old 
customs cling even to the tenure of these sacred spots of 
earth. “Joint holdings” exist in meadow-land long after 
they have disappeared in connection with the cultivated por- 
tions. The Thames Valley is still full of such joint tenancies. 
In the Stour Valley, with Essex on the one side and Suffolk on 
the other, are numbers of “common meadows,” in which 
several men own portions, and which they must jointly agree 
to mow or “ feed,” as the case may be, each year. At Bampton, 
in Oxfordshire, the sections of the “common meadow” are 
annually redistributed by lot among sixteen owners. But the 
old meadows only supply a part, though probably the most 
valuable part, of the yearly crop of hay. The change from 
arable to grass which has marked the last twenty years of 
English farming, has covered what were once cornfields with 
“sown grasses” or “leys.” No one travelling by rail 
over any of the higher plateaux of England, such as the 
Wiltshire Downs or Salisbury Plain, can fail to notice 
the hundreds of acres of waving “rye-grass” which has 
taken the place of fallows and turnip-fields. On the 
chalk-land the lovely sainfoin spreads its crimson flowers 
over an ever-growing area; for sainfoin-hay is the best of all 
food for producing milk, and is saved for the ewes in lambing- 
time, and for the dairy-cows. Seven years is the life allotted 
to a sainfoin “ley,” after which it is ploughed up and used for 
other purposes. Hardly any sown pasture is so beautiful or 
so profitable as this on the soil which suits its growth. It 
gives two crops in the year, and the hay can often be sold for 
€6 or £7 an acre. The broad-leaved clover grows on all soils; 
and though it stands for two years, the crop is generally 
ploughed in after the first year’s cutting. For agricultural 
chemists have discovered that the delicate clover-leaves gather 
in nitrates from the air, and so when ploughed into the ground 
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give food to the young wheat-plant. “ Field-hay,” as the pro- 
duce of the rye-grass, sainfoin, clover, and trefoil is called, is 
a new feature in the country. Its beauty is less refined, bright 
though the masses look in early June; and the pleasure it 
gives is less. It is part of modern husbandry, and lacks the 
poetry of the old. 

Half the beauty of the “haysel” has been lost since the 
mowing-machine was invented, and the other “ time-saving 
appliances” of modern farming. For the most picturesque 
sight in the cycle of rural toil was to watch the mowers. But 
the steady rushing of the steel through the falling grass, the 
rhythmic movement of the mowers, as they advanced en 
échelon, right foot foremost, down the meadow, and the ring 
of the whetstones on the scythes, have almost given place to 
the rattling machine. Yet there is more pleasure in “ haysel” 
than “ joy in harvest.” The weather is not so hot, and the 
grass does not attract the sun as does the stubble. Every one 
is ready to “lend a hand.” There is the sweet scent of the 
flowers when fresh, and of the grass as it dries. The big 
horses munch happily while the workmen rest for their 
“elevenses” and “fourses,”’ and eat their white currant- 
loaves and drink their cider. The wives help to rake the 
swathes together for the men, and the children roll about and 
bury themselves in the haycocks. If the weather is very 
“catchy,” the farmer is sometimes thoughtful; but the stake 
is not so great as at harvest-time, and the anxiety propor- 
tionately less. 

The cutting of the grass leads to a sad disturbance of the 
wild creatures which the meadow shelters under its tall crop. 
As the machine or the mowers make the circuit of the outer 
edges, the nests of landrails, larks, partridges, and pipits, are 
uncovered; and even missing bantam-hens and guinea-fowls 
from the farm may often be found sitting on a “ stolen ” nest 
in the hayfield. The shining blades of the machine cause 
cruel destruction among all these confiding creatures, and the 
close-sitting partridges are more often killed than saved. 
Doe-rabbits and field-mice—or rather, the “ voles” which are 
destroying the Scotch pastures—have their nests in the grass, 
and in the very centre of the field an old hedgehog and her 
young and prickly family are found rolled up like dumplings, 
and presenting their spines to the inquisitive sheep-dog that 
has discovered them. The ground, of course, swarms with 
insects that have fallen from the grass; and the whole surface 
of the newly-cut field is one great table of food for birds and 
beasts. They do not wait to be invited. Starlings and 
sparrows rush down upon the grubs and spiders, and 
eat till they can eat no more. The rooks march over 
the field in black battalions, and gobble up every lark’s, 
landrail’s, and partridge’s egg uncovered, pull to pieces the 
voles’ nests, and swallow with infinite relish the young and 
helpless voles. The dogs do their best to eat the young 
hedgehogs, and thereby prick their mouths sadly; and then 
scratch out the young rabbits and catch the moles, which, 
being stupid and subterranean, are not aware that the covering 
grass has gone, and work too near the surface. Inthe evening 
the cats come shyly to the field, and catch the disconsolate 
mice which venture back to look for their children. But per- 
haps the most curious evidence of the universal attractiveness 
of a hayfield which the writer has yet seen, was an invasion of 
a meadow by fish! A summer flood had come down the upper 
waters of the Isis, and spread over the meadows, drowning 
millions of insects and small animals. The water still lay 
among the haycocks, covering the ground to the depth of a 
few inches, and of course filling all the ditches and deeper 
channels. Up these the fish had come, leaving the muddy 
river, and had spread themselves in shoals over the field; 
great chub and carp and roach were pushing and flapping 
among the haycocks, their backs partly out of the water, and 
swallowing greedily the drowned creatures which floated in 
thousands on the surface or lay dead at the bottom. When 
frightened, they struggled back to the ditches, from which, 
however, they soon returned to their novel feeding-ground. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NONCONFORMIST COUNCIL AND THE 
ELECTORS. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE “* SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—Misled probably by newspaper reports, the Spectator 





has fallen into two or three errors in the action of this | 





Council, which I beg leave to point out. In the first place, 
the long extract which you quote as from Jekyll, and which 
you affirm was issued by the Council, was not published by 
the authority of the assembly at all, had not even been suk. 
mitted to the delegates, but appeared in the Monday morning 
journals in the surreptitiously obtained agenda-paper. That 
which was approved by the Council was a different and more 
moderate statement. 

It is inaccurate to state that “ Mr. Bompas and the Unionists 
have left the Council.” Mr. Bompas, I deeply regret to say, 
has retired, but other Unionists remain, contented to stand 
by twelve features of the programme rather than forsake 
their colleagues on account of a difference on one clause. 
Clause 2 was drafted on Local Self-government lines on 
purpose to secure the unity of Nonconformists of all shades 
in approving a policy of justice towards Ireland. Strictly 
speaking, it claims no more for nationalities than it does for 
municipalities, and certainly does not declare for an Irish 
Parliament in Dublin. Many members of the Council 
earnestly contended for a more pronounced declaration on 
Home-rule. The majority of the dissentients voted against 
the clause, as I understand, because it did not go far enough.. 
We do not consider Home-rule an absolute panacea for 
all the ills of Ireland. But after all these centuries of 
oppression and misgovernment, we are anxious to do justice to 
Ireland, and to concede the only principle by which right per- 
sonal or national character can be acquired,—viz., self-govern- 
ment. We believe in the same policy for London, and yet we 
hold that the idea of Imperial unity should be above the local 
authority. The freedom from extraneous influence on the 
belief and worship and service of our Churches has taught. 
us the ethical worth of social self-government ; and as a moral 
law of progress, we desire to see Ireland subjected to its 
working. The working out of that principle is the business 
of political parties. The affirmation of the worth of the moral. 
idea is the duty of such assemblies as ours. 

If this ethical imperative, confirmed by Kant’s dictum, 
“ Desire nothing for yourself which you do not desire to see 
universally possessed,” exposes us to the accusation of being. 
“political parasites of the Nationalist Party,” we do not 
complain of this or any other language that may be used to 
disparage us. The Christian ideal to us is no mere maxim for 
special times, places, or relations. It is rather a practical 
personal law, regulating motives, and yet demanding applica-- 
tion to every part of life,—social, industrial, and political. 
F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley taught us that long 
ago. What is right is to us sacred, our duty and our 
religion. If religion is only quietism, or a contempla- 
tive luxury, an opiate for the conscience, or a stimulus to 
spiritual vanity, it is the worst form of vice and disease. It 
is healthy and fruitful only as a force to enable us for ourselves 
and for others to realise right ideals. No one in our Council 
attacked the owners of ground-rents. Their names were not 
once mentioned. We simply affirmed that when increased 
value is given to land, as the result of the growth of the com- 
munity, the possessors of that increment should bear their 
equitable share of the burdens of the State. Hach citizen 
should contribute to the maintenance of the State. Those 
who have been most largely privileged should cheerfully give 
according to their means. The clause on public morals was 
not drawn up in reference to any particular person. Only one 
reference was made to names, and that was at once deprecated. 
by the meeting. But the Council stands steadfastly to the 
necessity of moral character in our legislators, at all events, 
and in defiance of all party associations. That which is morally 
wrong can never be politically expedient.—I am, Sir, &c., 

June 20th. JOHN MATTHEWS, 

Hon. See. London Nonconformist Council. 

[We regret the error of accepting as agreed to, the passage 
which was only the wording of the preliminary draft. But 
Mr. Matthews appears to admit that the various “ Nationali- 
ties” in the United Kingdom are regarded by the Noncon- 
formist Council as entitled to distinct political organisations. 
Whether that applies to England, Scotland, Wales, or Ireland, 
it is just what we emphatically deny.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ULSTER AND PIEDMONT. 


[To tHe EnpiTor or THE ‘* Spectator.’ | 
Srr,—Between Ulster and the Southern and Western Provinces 
of Ireland there is about the same difference as between Pied- 
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mont and the former Kingdom of Naples,—i.e., as between 
light, represented by Cavour, and darkness, by Bomba. Yet 
Mr. Gladstone, who materially helped to let light into 
Neapolitan darkness, is ready to extinguish the light of 
Ulster by subjecting her to the priest-ridden majority of the 
other provinces, and to surpass himself in grotesqueness by 
comparing Mr. Balfour’s rule in Ireland to Bomba’s at Naples! 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. Hatt. 





FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 
|To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You ask in the Spectator of June 11th, referring to the 
official opinion in Germany that the famine in Russia has not 
been due to an accidental drought, but is the outcome of a 
steady decay of agricultural prosperity: ‘‘ What change is it 
that they think has occurred in the rural districts of Russia ?” 

The following paragraph, taken from a much-read German 
agricultural gazette, may interest you, since it mentions the 
cause to which this decay is attributed :— 

“The wanton despoiling of Russian forests during these last 
thirty years has led to such widespread devastation in the wood- 
lands, that industrial Western Europe is at present richer in woods 
than Central Russia. The havoc wrought in the forests has had 
the result that the abundance of water in rivers and inland lakes 
has decreased ; that immense masses of quicksand have been formed, 
which encroach steadily upon the cultivated land; that the Rus- 
sian territory is becoming desiccated and nature impoverished ; 
that the temperature in summer has increased by three degrees, 
and decreased in winter to the same amount. Professor Bog- 
danow, who has diligently studied these subjects for years, pre- 
dicts, upon the above grounds, that the metamorphosis of the 
‘black earth’ into a desert will be accomplished within the next 
century, unless this destruction of woods be proceeded against 
with ruthless energy.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


A GERMAN READER OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


EAST-END LADS AND POOR MOTHERS. 
[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SpecTaTOR.” | 

Srr,—Will you allow me to plead in your paper for two 
objects worthy of support in this large East-End parish ? 

First, the ‘‘ Working Lads’ Industries,” where boys from the 
ages of fourteen to twenty, in work or out of work, can spend 
their evenings quietly and happily over artistic handiwork, 
instead of in the London streets, full of temptation and noise. 

These workshops have been open for more than four years, 
and each year the Industries have become more self-sup- 
porting. Many of the lads, quite of the roughest class, have 
become teachers in London and country places, and in many 
of the London missions supported by Public Schools. They 
have also taught ladies in and near Oxford; and some of the 
boys at Radley College have had lessons from one of these 
Kast-End teachers. This in itself has been an education to 
many a rough lad, refining and enlarging his mind as he took 
his place as teacher to those more cultivated than himself. 








More than a hundred lads have learned to make artistic | 


articles in iron, wood, and brass; and yet they can laugh, talk, 
and enjoy themselves over this work, as over a billiard-table 
or bagatelle-board. Their handiwork was sold last year to 
the amount of £375, either at drawing-room sales or by 
private orders; but we sadly want a small “ working capital,” 
to be used when drawing-room sales fail us, or private orders 
fall off for a time. The rent of the workshops is a heavy 
burden, and rates and taxes add to our anxieties. 

May Task your readers kindly to help me to place these 
industries on a firmer footing, so that our classes, dear to 
many Bethnal Green lads, may be carried on still more suc- 
cessfully, and so that in times of “no work ” and scanty wages, 
they can earn a little to help those at home, without being 
pauperised by gifts of charity? 

Secondly, may I plead for a little help to enable me to take 
a group of poor toilworn mothers into the country for a day’s 
fresh air and happiness? We have six mothers’ meetings in 
the parish, and I think all the others have now secured for 
them the longed-for summer excursion. I am very anxious 
that this one group should not be left out in the cold. But 
our resources are exhausted, and if these mothers are not to 
lose their day of refreshing joy, we must get a little help from 
friends beyond the parish. Iam sure that some of those looking 
forward to their own holiday will gladly spare us a little gift, 
and a little gift will make all the difference, to enable us to 
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take these fifty poor women away from the London heat and | 


glare, to spend their one day in the pleasant air and amid 
beautiful sights and sounds.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


GERTRUDE BROMBY. 
St. John’s Vicarage, Bethnal Green, E., June 20th. 
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IN THE SALONS. 

Ir is an old story that the rationale of dress is to increase 
self-consciousness. That it covers our nakedness is an acci- 
dent, whether historically first or second in the history of its 
adoption ; its abiding justification in times of greater or less 
prudery is its swagger. A man swings a cane to feel more 
certainly that he has such a thing as an arm; and this case, 
not to be explained on any theory of modesty, is typical of 
the whole function of dress. To have a hat to keep off the 
sun or rain is no strict necessity; but to have a feather in it, 
by whose jaunty leverage you may feel assured you have 
a head, is an excuse for the hat. So do tapering points to the 
shoes extend the consciousness of the foot, though they 
impede its action; and the crinoline is a competing ideal 
against the clinging skirt, inasmuch as the one means 
the dream of an expanded personality, the other models, 
with insistence, the actual form. And if this is the 
rationale of dress, the rationale of fashion is the desire 
admiringly to emphasise one bodily feature in succession to 
another, or to exhibit itin a new connection. Of the shoulder, 
it is felt at one moment what a beautifully sloping thing it is ; 
and then, by way of revulsion, what a beautifully square thing 
it is; and dress, with a swan-like curve, or the flourish of 
a shoulder-knot, responds to the recognition, and outdoes the 
fact. Another time, it is the turn of the waist, and this will 
travel downwards with an intensifying sense of slimness 
all regardless of the claim of the legs to length; these 
protesting, it will travel in reaction up to the arms. 
In the dress of man, it is supposed that this pride of 
the body no longer rules, that everything is made for 
convenience and despatch. But the instinct only tells in 
subtler ways. What a defiance to comfort is the tall hat! 
and if it seem also an exception to the mutability of fashion 
in its main character, that is because it is so useful a part of 
conscience and material pledge of virtue. It is a repression 
of the ancient ape within ; it supports the pretension to dignity 
and an erect spine; with a tall hat it is impossible to revert 
to all-fours, since in that position it must fall off. Holy 
and learned men, and reformers, it must have been noticed, 
have no need for this reminder, and wear soft hats. Dress, 
then, is the symbol and bravura of an imaginative view of 
our own persons, the underlining, the dwelling upon, the 
worship of one or another of its forms. The arts of painting 
and sculpture do the same thing in the same or in a subtler 
way. Atonetime painting, as freakishly as fashion, will be all 
for edges and outlines, and in the extreme case will reduce the 
solid world to ombres chinoises to enjoy it in silhouette, at 
another will dress it in air to admire it as a coloured blur; 
and sculpture, which is solid geometry touched with emotion, 
(or intoxication), will lie awake at nights fitting the body into 
cubes and pyramids of marble, or twisting it into serpents and 
waves of bronze. Thus Michael Angelo, as the mood and the 
image move him, will create a man like a dreaming rock, ex- 
pressing, by the mass and substance of that element, the 
weight and reluctance of a spirit; or he will show, in another 
temper, the fury of a form that is half a man and all a whirl- 
wind. These are but signal examples of a procedure implicit 
in the tossing plume or the trailing robe. If the sculptor has 
the skill, he may dispense with the advertisement in dress of 
the body’s feeling, and it is a triumph of art to suggest the 
breeze or flame or peacock motive of a figure by its own play 
andaction. But for a strong accent dress will be his resource. 

The point from which these reflections ramble is the work 
of M. Jean Carriés at the Salon of the Champ-de-Mars, with 
its sculpturesque quality throughout, its curious revivals of 
dress sympathetic with his feeling for bodily forms, its 
fanciful hybrid inventions. He is a sculptor whose name 
is probably little known in England, and is not perhaps 
very famous in France, though an example of his art 
is to be seen in the Luxembourg. But his work this 
year, both in bronze and pottery-ware, has properly attracted 
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a good deal of attention. Now, among the bronzes one 
is surprised to meet with busts of Velasquez and Frans 
Hals, and the problem arises: Why should a nineteenth- 
century artist spend himself in making portraits of seven- 
teenth-century people? It may have been a fancy for 
Velasquez and Frans Hals that led to it, but looking at 
the sculptor’s work generally, it seems the more likely 
reading that it was a love for the big collars. The fashion 
of big collars or ruffs means that the turn of the neck 
has come, that the neck and head are thought of as a 
sort of flower-like emergence, and to give emphasis to the 
idea, a petal-like sheath is thrown out and completes the 
image. Those busts, then, are symptoms of a designing habit 
in the sculptor’s mind; they are the cruder revealing instances 
of what comes out more delicately, and therefore in a way 
that cannot be defined, in the modelling of the figure of a little 
child. In this there is the same love for sweeping sheath like 
plumes, but a fashion of dress is not revived to satisfy 
it. In the pottery-work, consisting of pottery proper and 
of moulded sculpture for architectural decoration, the same 
habit runs a good deal into grotesque; instead of man-flowers, 
you get frog-men and other creatures of a medieval look. 
The use of colour and of gold, it ought to be added, in this 
pottery-work is often very beautiful. The sense seems to be 
growing among sculptors that chill white marble is not in all 
climates and places the one desirable material, and that there is 
a whole neglected world of effects to be got from combinations 
of materials of different colour, or the application of different 
tints to one material. There is a bust by Madame Besnard at the 
New Salon in plaster, coloured with very daring and successful 
effect ; and the experiments of M. Gérome at the Old Salon 
in ivory and bronze and tinted marble, are laudable outbreaks 
from a pedantic limitation. 

A review of both Salons shows little in painting that gives 
evidence of original talent among the younger men. The 
Old Salon, in young and old alike, is an almost unrelieved col- 
lection of blatant dullness. One turns with pleasure to quiet 
and refined work like Pointelin’s. And there is one picture 
among several contributions by Scotch artists of refreshing 
«juality in a general stupidity that is a curiosity of bold 
translation. It is a marine by Mr. Roche. Visitors to the 
New English Art Club will remember his translation there of 
Leonardo into the colour-dialect of Glasgow. In this case, it 
is a Turner he has translated. The borrowed part is the com- 
position, the distant harbour and shipping, and the fishing- 
boat dancing past on the nearer waves. But all this is 
expressed in a colour-scheme, a handling and quality quite 
different from those of the original, and the result is as in- 
teresting as, say, an etching after Turner by Mr. Seymour 
Haden. It may.be expected that as the accumulations of 
painting become richer, open rehandling and translation like 
this of old themes will become commoner. 

London is rapidly becoming as good a place as Paris itself 
for seeing French painting, and there is one collection on 
view now that should not be overlooked, and may be men- 
tioned here, the pictures belonging to M. Coquelin, exhibited 
in the Barbizon Gallery. They are of very various merit. 
Many are of the skilful photographic kind; notably the por- 
traits of M. Coquelin by Friant. But there are also examples 
of Millet, Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, and other Romanticists ; some 
good Boudins, Cazins, and Besnards; and, most interesting of 
all, a group of landscapes by Monet, Pissaro, and Sisley,—for 
with them lies the word in landscape at the present time. 

D.S. M. 
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A NATURALIST IN THE TRANSVAAL* 
Tus book will be excellent material for the “Summary of the 
Influence of Man on Nature in the Nineteenth Century,” 
when the time comes for that work to be written. Fifty years 
ago, in the country beyond the Vaal River, large game of all 
kinds, and especially the gregarious antelopes of the plains, 
were to be found in greater numbers than in perhaps any part 
of the world then accessible to Europeans. In 1848, Methuen 
described the springboks as migrating in tens of thousands, 
covering the surface of the velt, and devouring every green 
herb, their ravages exceeding those of the locust-swarm. 





oe, Naturalist in the Transvaal, By W. L. Distant. London: R. H. Porter, 














Rehbok, steinbok, koodoos, and hartebeests were as plentiful ag 
the sheep which roam on the Scotch hills, and almost as tame, 
Lions and leopards fed on the antelopes, and the Kaffir with 
his assegai and knobkerry, or the Boer with his long rifle, took 
toll of the passing herds for meat or hides. But the number 
so destroyed made small impression upon the finest and most 
prolific fauna yet discovered, and it was not long before the 
struggle for existence between Boers and Kaffirs removed one 
source of danger to the existence of the animal population by 
exterminating one-half of the black tribes, and driving most of 
the others beyond the border. 


Yet the large game of the Transvaal is already nearly, 
if not quite, extinct. Mr. Distant, an accomplished naturalist 
and excellent observer, who spent the whole of his leisure- 
time during a twelve months’ sojourn in the Boer Republic, in 
studying what is left of the zoology of the country, found 
that, with the exception of birds and insects, there was almost 
no wild life to see. “ When commerce reached the land,” he 
writes, “and bid for the skins of the buck and antelope, the 
Boer accepted the price, and slaughtered the finest ruminant 
fauna that ever a land possessed. Further inland, the Kafir, 
armed with a gun, pursues the same desultory warfare; and 
this part of the Southern Africa has completely lost what was 
once its most distinctive zoological feature.” By a curious 
nemesis, the loss of the big game is reacting on the habits of 
the Boers themselves; they are no longer the mighty hunters 
that they were, and in consequence are forgetting how to shoot, 
and losing that matchless skill with the rifle by which they 
regained their independence at Majuba Hill. The realisa- 
tion of this disappearance of species is almost as sudden 
as that in America. We read, for instance, that among 
the “greatest treasures” of the South African Museum at 
Cape Town is the head of a white rhinoceros, an animal 
which has been shot by living sportsmen, but of which no 
perfect skin or skeleton is known in any museum. The lion 
is almost, if not entirely, confined to the district of Zouts- 
panberg—a semi-tropical and unhealthy, though beautiful 
district—and is becoming scarcer every year; and leopard- 
skins are difficult to obtain. Only the smaller “buck” find 
their way to Pretoria market, and these in no great numbers. 
Perhaps the rarest, and certainly the most valuable from the 
collector’s point of view, of the animals seen by the author 
during his visit, was a pair of young quaggas, which were 
brought into Pretoria and sold for £55. We may hope that 
they were obtained for our own Zoological Gardens, where 
the “quagga” has for some time been numbered among lost 
species unlikely to be replaced. The period of transition is; 
in fact, almost completed, and the very herbage of the 
“velt” is being modified by the absence of the creatures 
which formerly broused upon its grass and shrubs. Even 
birds of the kinds most valuable for food must now 
be scarce, to judge from the prices quoted in Pretoria 
market. Small bustards were sold at 6s. each, partridges 
and ducks at 6s. a brace, and pauuws, a very large 
and fat species of bustard, at £2 each. “It is almost 
impossible to realise,’ writes Mr. Distant in his notes, 
“that this was once a great game country, and that living 
Boers can still remember the time, when not only bucks 
and antelopes abounded on the now silent and lifeless velt, 
but even giraffes, lions, and elephants were found. Animal 
life is, at the moment at which I write, almost alone repre- 
sented by large numbers of the white-bellied crow; and the 
scanty flora was made memorable by a cultivated convolvulus 
with blooms twice the size of the ordinary convolvulus major, 
which is also abundant in the gardens.” The destruction of 
flowers cannot, however, be numbered among the sins of the 
new population in the Transvaal. Nowhere, perhaps, has the 
native flora been so much enriched by imported species, which 
have run wild and become part of the yearly beauties of the 
land. “Towards the end of August and the beginning of 
September peach-blossom is so universal as to give a pink hue 
to the general landscape, and is then one of the most beautiful 
botanical sights in Pretoria;” and this is succeeded by a 
“prodigious bloom of roses, which often form the entire fences 
of fields and gardens. There are a few white blossoms, but 
the majority are of a pale-pink colour, and there are also 
small double blooms which grow in clusters, and flower con- 
tinuously throughout the whole Transvaal summer.” Gigantic 
oleanders and ibiscus flourish, and orange-trees blossom and 
fruit in borders which are perfumed with mignonette and the 
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most familiar flowers of English gardens. Probably these 
tasteful gardens mainly belong to English and other foreign 
residents, for Boer taste in horticulture is primitive. In the 
spring, the author saw President Kruger’s small front flower- 
garden being arranged for the coming summer. Two small 
beds were being bordered by reversed and empty glass bottles, 
the outer border being composed of wine, and the inner of 
lemonade bottles, a piece of “ formal gardening ” which marks, 
perhaps, the first effort of the Boer mind in the unknown 
regions of art. 


In spite of the extermination of the larger species of 
quadrupeds, and the scarcity of birds upon the velt, Mr. 
Distant returned with a large and interesting collection of 
birds and insects, which is fully and scientifically described 
in the last portion of his book, and the greater part of 
which has found a suitable resting-place in the Natural History 
Museum. Several of the species are identical with those found 
in England. The common rat is of course present, as a humble 
camp-follower of European civilisation ; and other disagreeable 
inmates of English houses find the climate of the Transvaal 
suited to their wants, among them the earwig and the cock- 
roach. But those rare and beautiful birds, Montagu’s 
harrier and the bee-eater, are common in most parts of the 
Republic; and such familiar butterflies and moths as the 
“ painted lady,” the “death’s-head moth,” and “convolvulus 
hawk-moth,” are also found to remind the exile of English 
fields and gardens. : 

But perhaps the most interesting side of the “natural 
history” of the Transvaal is to be found in the primitive and 
dominant race which has conquered and kept the soil, and 
maintains its position as a separate and peculiar people, 
uninfluenced by the changes which the rush for gold 
of the past ten years has produced in the country. Mr. 
Distant seems to consider that the primitive Boer com- 
munity must before long disappear before the inrush of miners 
and speculators, just as the game has disappeared before 
the Boers. We do not wholly share this view. A landed 
class, owners of the soil, with few wants and no luxuries, 
and with a tradition in favour of its own way of life so strong as 
to check any wish for change among its children, has elements 
of permanence which may outlast for generations the influence 
of the loose and fluctuating population of Johannesberg. The 
Naturalist in the Transvaal supplies perhaps the latest in- 
formation as to the attitude of this singular people under the 
new conditions which the gold discoveries have created. 
Wealth has come; but they can neither use it, nor do they 
greatly value it. Towns have been built, in which they refuse 
to live. A Civil Service has been created, and is administered 
by ‘“ Hollanders” in Boer pay. But though isolated in the 
velt, coming to town only for prayer-meetings or on business, 
the Boers understand not only their own private wants, but 
their public interests. “ Illiterate and uneducated to a greater 
extent than our own rustic population, they possess a keen and 
intelligent grasp of the government and politics of the Trans- 
vaal, and in this respect are intellectually superior to our 
own men of the shires...... and the average Boer is, 
according to his lights, a citizen pioneer, and a rough, 
God-fearing, honest, homely, uneducated Philistine.’ That 
is not the description of a race doomed to speedy decay, or 
likely to allow itself to be swamped by the floating majority 
of human rubbish which makes the greater part of the popu- 
lation of speculative mining towns. Even the Native difficulty 
is in a fair way to settle itself, the Kaffirs having taken 
with great good-will to that part in the new order of things 
which was most desirable from the white man’s point of view, 
and solved the great “labour question” by becoming honest 
and reliable workers for daily wages, which are saved, and not 
spent. The transition from semi-slavery to free labour, which 
is the standing danger of a great landowning class employing 
men of a different race, has thus been effected without loss or 
disturbance, and the economic position of the Boers was 
never on a sounder basis. Mr. Distant’s anecdotes of Boer 
and Kaffir life are singularly free from any bias or prejudice, 
and form a valuable contribution to our stock of knowledge 
on one of the most interesting communities of modern times. 








RECENT NOVELS.* 

EvERY new book from the pen of Mr. George Gissing seems 
to us at once more attractive and more repellent than its 
predecessors,—more attractive in virtue of a growing wealth 
of intellectual interest and an added mastery of literary 
presentation; more repellent because of the deepening of 
the tone of cheerless pessimism, a pessimism which robs 
the moral atmosphere of all its invigorating ozone. It is 
a little curious—or rather, it would be curious were it not so 
easily explicable—that the value and glory of life are most 
depreciated by those who might be expected to exalt and cele- 
brate them, the men and women who, doubtful or despairing of 
any guarantee of an existence beyond, should surely feel with 
special intensity the worth and interest of the narrow span 
of being that lies between the cradle and the grave. We 
know nothing whatever of Mr. Gissing’s opinions, save what 
can be gathered from his books; but in Born in Evile he 
almost goes out of his way to make manifest a feeling of 
contempt, or of something hardly distinguishable from it, 
for the things of faith; and yet, though we should 
judge him to be one of those who will have nothing 
to say to the mockery of “a bliss to die with, dim 
descried,” he offers instead no quickened appreciation 
of the joy of life, but rather makes it a thing that 
is dull and chill and grey. The crisis in the career 
of the clever, sceptical young student, whose one ambi- 
tion is to “break his birth’s invidious bar,” comes when he 
yields to the temptation to profess the Christianity that he 
scorns; and Mr. Gissing emphasises his degradation by repre- 
senting it, not as mere ordinary hypocrisy, but as the specially 
despicable hypocrisy of one who assumes a disguise which is 
in itself unworthy,—a baseness similar to that of a virtuous 
man who for selfish ends chooses to pose as a profligate. 
With all his intellectual vivacity, Peak is a depressing com- 
panion, and the whole book—which is in many respects one 
of the cleverest of recent novels—is one of those presenta- 
tions of life which are thoroughly depressing, because utterly 
devoid of any feeling for the simple human hopes and enthu- 
siasms and affections which give to life its interest and 
charm. The Warricombes, the Peaks, the Moxeys, and the 
rest, all act upon us as wet-blankets. They are all fairly 
prosperous, and would probably describe themselves, in a 
languid way, as fairly happy; but they are human icebergs in 
whose vicinity the air is cold. Whitelaw College appears to 
be intended for Owens College, Manchester ; and the opening 
chapters, which deal with Godwin Peak’s student-life, are 
specially distinguished by the cold, unsympathetic cleverness of 
portraiture which gives to the novel its special quality. Itisa 
quality not destitute of intellectual interest; but it is to us, 
as we are sure that it will be to many others, wholly devoid 
of charm. 

Mr. Algernon Ridgeway seems to be an American, for it is. 
almost impossible that an Englishman should have acquired 
the intimate acquaintance with Virginian and Western life 
displayed in the pages of Westover’s Ward. The book is full of 
freshness and interest, and the two most prominent characters 
have an individuality which impresses the imagination with 
considerable force. The hero, Meade Westover, a modern Don 
Quixote and Sir Galahad in one, is a fine, solid, flesh-and-blood 
embodiment of the traditional ideal of the days of chivalry, 
who literally gives his life for his shallow, soulless Dulcinea, 
not in the illusion of passion, for he knows her as she is, but 
because he is impelled by a purely moral enthusiasm to save 
her from herself. The conception is a daring one, for the em- 
bodiment of it might so easily have become ridiculous; but 
at the very climax of his folly—for folly it must be called— 
Westover remains a pathetically heroic figure. He fails in 
his self-imposed, self-abnegating task, as those who cared for 
him knew that he must fail; but tke failure is not complete, 
for when we leave Angela at the close of the book with her 
vulgar but devoted second husband by her side, and her 
children round about her, we know how different, with a 
terrible difference, her life would have been had not Westover 
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come to her rescue in her hour of peril. Angela herself, with 
her flower-like beauty, and her utter lack of any endowment 
of mind or soul to which that beauty corresponds, is a striking 
figure. She is of utter commonness all compact, for she has 
not even that rudimentary complexity of nature which is 
essential to vulgarity, and hers is that hopeless commonness 
which comes of incapacity for serious thought or depth of 
emotion ; but to a strong, helpful nature like Westover’s, her 
very emptiness and weakness make an appeal which, to such 
as he, is never made in vain. In his picture of life in the 
mining districts, Mr. Ridgeway enters into risky rivalry 
with Mr. Bret Harte; but he sets to work in his own way, 
and produces a really effective picture without showing any 
traces of an influence from which only a genuine individuality 
could have enabled him to escape. The introduction of an 
entirely new set of characters so late in the story as the 
beginning of the third volume, is perhaps a fault of con- 
struction ; but the Westover family is such a pleasant group, 
and Angela’s relations with her husband’s people are de- 
picted with such humour and pathos, that the fault is easily 
condoned. In a first novel one expects some crudity; but 
Westover’s Ward has not only strength, but maturity and 
fineness of finish. 

Mrs. Spender is not a mere manufacturer of fiction for the 
libraries ; she is an artist with a fine feeling for artistic ends, 
and a true instinct for the means by which they are to be 
attained; but for some reason which we do not find it 
very easy to indicate, A Waking is not an example of 
her most successful work. It would be too much to 
say that Zina Newhbolt is not interesting; but we are 
conscious that our interest is more tepid than it ought 
to be, or than it might be. We incline to think that the 
author’s conception of the character is too purely intellectual, 
and not sufficiently imaginative : it has evidently been thought 
out with care and skill, but hardly grasped with that fullness 
of realisation which alone gives life. There are some fine 
situations in the book, which would be impressive did they not 
in a vague way remain outside of us, and therefore fail to 
move us as we are often moved by much inferior work that 
strikes the right chord of feeling. Ata time when theaverage 
novel is, as a rule, such a fumbling, slatternly performance, it 
is by no means pleasant to speak with even faint depreciation 
of such good literary craftsmanship as Mrs. Spender’s; and 
it is a relief to turn from the somewhat unsatisfying portrait 
of the heroine, to the much more successful delineation of the 
two principal masculine characters. Zina’s father, Stuart 
Newbolt, the cold, cynical connoisseur in the art of agree- 
able and xsthetic living, and her husband, George Layton, 
who is a less imposing Grandcourt, are fine studies of 
subtly differentiated manifestations of cold selfishness, 
and though intensely repellent, they are unmistakably 
alive. Perhaps the feeling of disappointment with which 
we close the book may be due, not to any artistic defect, 
properly so called, but to the fact that it introduces us to only 
one person—and she quite a subordinate character—whom 
we can both understand and admire. Zina constantly eludes 
us, and Stuart Newbolt, George Layton, Stephen Dewe, and 
Eva Capern are in varying degrees all despicable; but Mrs. 
Carruthers, who supports her ungrateful and critical husband 
by what she knows to be third-rate literary hack-work, with 
unfailing cheerfulness and without a moment’s recourse to 
the tempting luxury of self-pity, is a charming creation. 

The King’s Favourite is a striking book, full of a strange 
spiritual beauty which will have a strong fascination for 
the more imaginative class of readers, though the ordinary 
common-sense Philistine is certain to find it too dreamy 
and unsubstantial for his taste. Miss Taylor has evidently a 
native bent towards mysticism; and we do not intend to im- 
peach the individuality of her work, but only to indicate with 
convenient brevity its leading characteristics, when we say that 
The King’s Favourite reminds us strongly of the spiritual 
romances of Mr. J. H. Shorthouse. It leaves, however, an 
even more profound impression of remoteness, never for once 
coming into touch with the actual, but being wrought through- 
out of the stuff that dreams are made of. The scene is laid 
somewhere on the English coast; the period is the reign of the 
second Charles; but place and time are things of no concern, 
for we are in the placeless, timeless world of pure romance, 
where shadowy figures, who, though in human form, are em- 
bodied spiritual conditions rather than men and women of 





flesh and blood, move through an enchanted moonlight. Of 
course, the story is moulded by and subordinated to the 
spiritual conceptions which the author has chosen to drape in 
a narrative vesture. These conceptions, like the characters 
themselves, are somewhat intangible; but the theme of the 
book is evidently the effect produced on differently constituted 
spirits by the fall of an idol who has been reverenced and 
worshipped as a human embodiment of the divine. The monk 
Tristram, who to the girl Simona and the youth Prospero has 
been the visible manifestation of the holiness of God, betrays 
the cause to which he has vowed his life, and dies the death of 
the renegade. Then comes the revelation of the essential 
spiritual difference between the two who have believed so 
fervidly and suffered so terribly. To Prospero, heaven and 
earth are emptied of glory; and when he realises the empti- 
ness, the soul that has believed and loved dies within him. 
For Simona also there is a great void, but the very shock of 
the revelation of change and imperfection clears her vision 
for the perception of the changeless and the perfect ; and the 
faith which in him is shattered and destroyed, is in her 
steadied and purified. Out of this breach between the two 
who have been one in love and trust, comes the tragedy 
which, dream-drama as it is, has a curious charm and im- 
pressiveness. The story contains passages of quite remarkable 
beauty, and though the book is one to which some will be 
wholly indifferent, to those who care for it at all it will make 
a peculiarly strong appeal. 

It is something fof a shock to pass from The King’s 
Favourite to the next book upon our list, for one does not 
often read a sillier or more farcically absurd novel than 
Wynter’s Masterpiece. Wynter himself is a young author 
“of the highest order of genius,” in whose mind are com- 
prehended a poet’s imagination, the depth of a philosopher, 
the discernment of a critic, and the range of an encyclopedist.” 
This wonderful creature, whose recorded conversation does 
sad injustice to his extraordinary powers, has written a novel 
which a publisher, who has seen it in manuscript form, has 
pronounced a masterpiece,—an example of insight into the 
nature of publishers which will be warmly appreciated by 
Mr. Besant and other novelists who belong to the Society of 
Authors. The masterpiece will, of course, win fame; and 
fame will win for its possessor the hand of a young lady of 
such surpassing brilliance that she is described some fifty times 
as “that radiant girl.” The radiant girl has, however, another 
suitor in the person of the Hon. Charles Darcy, who hires a 
couple of burglars to break into Wynter’s chambers and steal 
the precious manuscript. As it seems to be impossible either 
to rewrite the first masterpiece, or to produce a second, the 
father of the radiant girl politely hints to Wynter that it might 
be well if he left the radiance to be enjoyed by some one whose 
pecuniary position was more assured, and the man of genius 
takes the hint with a most admirable docility. The coast is 
thus left clear for Darcy, but he makes no progress in his suit ; 
and he is, moreover, annoyed by frequent visits from his friends 
the burglars, who blackmail him to their hearts’ content. 
Finally, one of them experiences pangs of conscience which 
prompt him to commit a second “conveyance” of the master- 
piece, which is restored to Wynter ; fame and the radiant girl 
are won; and the pair live happily ever afterwards. Whatever 
Wynter’s book may have been, Mr. Leal’s performance is any- 
thing but masterly. 

It is not necessary to say very much about St. Michael’s 
Eve, which is a fair, average specimen of the circulating- 
iibrary novel. The mere writing in it is neither very good 
nor very bad, and there is little freshness either in the story 
or in the characters; but it is readable enough, and it has 
some mild virtues and novery grave faults. Geoffrey Darell 
is an able young man of a good but impoverished family, who 
goes up to Cambridge with a view of taking orders, but, being 
troubled by religious doubts, determines to abandon the 
Church for the Bar. Finally, however, he becomes private 
secretary to the distinguished statesman Lord Windermere, 
at whose house he meets the worldly and somewhat un- 
scrupulous widow, Mrs. Chandos, who, determining to make 
Darell one of her many slaves, soon finds that she is herself 
enslaved. Unfortunately for her hopes, Darell is pas- 
sionately attached to the sweet saint, Lilian Boscawen ; but 
by working upon the girl’s religious instincts and the man’s 
jealousy, she manages to separate the lovers and secure 
Darell for herself. The narrative need not be followed 
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further, but the author may be congratulated upon the 
courage which has enabled her to refrain from giving us the 
conventional happy ending; and also upon the skill with 
which she skirts pitfalls of unpleasantness without falling into 
them. She certainly goes rather too near the edge in the 
chapter which describes the incident of Mrs. Chandos’s visit 
to Darell’s chambers, and the lady’s amorous eloquence might 
with advantage have been pruned; but this is the only part of 
the book to which, on the score of taste, reasonable objection 
can be taken, and the Mrs. Chandoses of the world cannot be 
made at once pleasant and dramatically consistent. 

There is something more than a good plot in the book to 
which Miss Lemore has given the somewhat sensational title, 
A Covenant with the Dead ; but the plot isso very good indeed 
—so full of ingeniously contrived mysteries, leading up to the 
most wonderful surprises—that the reviewer who desires to do 
his duty, which is, of course, to keep the author’s secrets, 
has to walk very warily. He can hardly even write of the 
people who figure in the story without setting free some 
cat which the novelist keeps safe in her bag until the 
reader nears the end of the third volume; and where there 
is so much that he must not say, he feels that what is left 
to him is hardly worth saying. Still, it would be unjust and 
ungracious to allow these little difficulties to stand in the way 
of a declaration that A Covenant with the Dead is a really 
admirable novel of its kind,—by which we do not mean merely 
that the story is put together with notable skill and care, but 
that it is in other respects, in its writing, its portraiture and 
grouping, and in its general management, a thoroughly work- 
manlike and satisfactory performance. There are, perhaps, 
one or two little faults of construction. George Mirfield, a 
really important character, drops out of the story so com- 
pletely, that when he reappears at the close we have almost 
forgotten him; and Miss Lemore’s main secret is kept almost 
too well, for when it is revealed, the reader is irritated by the 
feeling that he, like everybody, has altogether failed to do 
justice to the noble Molly. 

THE SNOWS OF TIBET.* 
Many travellers have approached Tibet from India; com- 
paratively few from the interior of China. Mr. Pratt is one 
of these few. In 1887 he started from England with the 
object of ascending the Yang-tze-Kiang, and penetrating 
Tibet from its eastern boundary. Without the aid of a map 
it would be impossible to give our readers a clear geographical 
account of Mr. Pratt’s doings. All we can do is to note 
some of the strange things encountered by him during 
his travels. Unquestionably the strangest and most in- 
teresting was his ascent of Mount Oméi, a mountain over 
11,000 feet in height, which has been converted by Bud- 
dhist superstition into a sacro monte, and is crowned 
with a bronze temple and pagoda. In Northern Italy 
a sacro monte is a detached hill crowned with a church, and 
with smaller churches and chapels, filled with relics and 
images, scattered on its sides, and marking every stage of the 
ascent. The same idea seems to have inspired the temple- 
builders of Mount Oméi. Besides the bronze pagoda at the 
summit, there are innumerable temples on the sides, filled 
with wonderful bronze images of beasts and gods. Of one of 
these Mr. Pratt, who twice ascended the mountain, gives us a 
picture. It is of a tiger in bronze, that stands in one of the 
subsidiary chapels. Judging from the picture, which is taken 
from a photograph, this tiger must be one of the mos marvel- 
lous pieces of realistic sculpture in the world. The wolf of the 
Capitol sinks into insignificance beside it. The unknown 
worker in bronze who fashioned the tiger that guards the hill 
must have been an artist of extraordinary power. Though 
the rendering is somewhat archaic and conventional, the very 
spirit of the fiercest and most fearless of wild beasts has 
passed into the metal. The fore legs and paws set like 
pillars, the huge shoulders, the sunk head, the terrible 
jaws, and the blunt nose, each and all give the impression 
of resistless power ; while the keen eyes, the bristling whiskers, 
and the protruding teeth add an extraordinary impression of 
ferocity. Unfortunately, Mr. Pratt, beyond giving us the pic- 
ture, says little about the tiger, and therefore we can only 
conjecture that its size is colossal. It would be very in- 
teresting to learn the exact dimensions of the image, and also 


* To the Siows of Tibet through China. By A, E. Pratt, F.R.G.S. With 
{Illustrations anda Map. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1892. 


whether any other examples of animal sculpture are to he 
found on the mountain. Mr. Pratt mentions a life-size and 
very life-like bronze elephant with a gilt Buddha on its back, 
which he says is the only image of an elephant he saw while in 
China; but he does not make any further allusions to the 
animals portrayed. The road to the top of the Holy Mountain 
is constructed almost entirely out of flights of steep stone steps, 
which wend through primeval pine-forests, affording magnifi- 
cent views of deep ravines and mountain spurs. The top, 
called by the Buddhists the Golden Summit, was crowned, as 
we have said, by a magnificent temple; but this, having been 
struck by lightning, is now a mass of ruins. Mr. Pratt’s 
account of it is worth quoting :— 


“This temple must have been constructed entirely of bronze, 

as there are a large number of slabs, pillars, and pieces of 
architraves lying about in a confused mass, all being made of that 
metal. In the wooden temple which has been erected close by, a 
few of the bronze panels have been used by being let into the 
walls and gilded, but all those outside seem to have no care 
bestowed upon them, and are left to perish. All these slabs are 
ornamented with the figure of Buddha, as may be seen in the 
illustration. There is a bronze pagoda about fifteen feet high 
erected on a wooden platform close to the edge of probably the 
highest precipice in the world. It is not much out of the perpen- 
dicular, and at least a mile in depth. The edge is guarded by 
rails and chains which no one is allowed to touch, but it is easy 
to see down. In the temple there is a statue of Buddha about 
fifteen feet high and closed in by curtains, many incense bowls, 
and other things commonly found in such places. There were a 
large number of pilgrims, who worship at all the temples on the 
way up. Many tales are told by the priests of tigers carrying off 
pilgrims, who are never heard of again. All men so carried off 
are put down as being very wicked. I may add that if this is the 
case, the tigers on Mount Oméi differ very much from those in 
other parts of China that I have been in, for everywhere else a 
man-eating tiger is unknown. This mountain is considered to be 
the most holy in China, and many pilgrims commit suicide every 
year by casting themselves over the precipice.” 
The suicides are occasioned by a somewhat curious circum- 
stance. A very remarkable meteorological phenomenon, called 
the Glory of Buddha (allied, we presume, to the Spectre of the 
Brocken), is visible from the mountain, and this produces an 
ecstasy in the minds of the pilgrims, and prompts them 
to cast themselves over the awful precipice which falls 
away from the terrace of the temple. The valley below 
the temple fills with thick mist and cloud, and on this bed 
of cloud appears to rest a golden crown, from which flash rays 
of rainbow iridescence. No wonder that the sight is tco 
much for the pilgrims of a religion which gives so much 
encouragement to mystic ecstasy. The following is Mr. Pratt’s 
account of the phenomenon as he beheld it :— 

“ On two occasions I saw the celebrated Glory of Buddha from 
the precipice at the ‘Golden Summit.’ This extraordinary 
phenomenon is apparently the reflection of the sun upon the upper 
surface of the clouds beneath, and bas the appearance of a golden 
disc surrounded by radiating bars bearing all the colours of the 
rainbow. These are constantly moving, and scintillate and change 
colour in avery remarkable manner. It is very uncertain when the 
Glory can be seen, as the sun shining on clouds below does not 
always produce it, and it may appear at any time when the sun is 
over a certain height above the horizon. It is held in great 
respect by the Buddhists, and thousands of pilgrims, some coming 
from great distances, visit the mountain in the hope of being able 
to see it. A considerable number of them are so overcome by 
excess of religious feeling on beholding it, that they throw 
themselves over the frightful precipice into the clouds upon 
which it appears, their bodies as a rule falling upon an inaccessible 
spur covered with forest, perhaps a mile or more below.” 

Though the account of Mount Oméi is the most interesting 
thing in the book, there are many other curious things there set 
forth,—and set forth always with a straightforwardness and 
a modesty which make the work very pleasant reading. Mr. 
Pratt has none of the airs and graces of a literary man, but for 
all that, he has the power of making his descriptions telling 
and vivid. It was, however, as a naturalist that he primarily 
undertook his journey in China, and accordingly the naturalist 
will find in his pages abundant stores of information as to 
fauna and flora of the ground over which he travelled. 
His account of the way in which messages are sent between 
Pekin and Lhassa is very curious. A despatch must always 
be carried the whole distance by one man :— 

“The best horses are procured for him to ride upon, and he 
never stops except to change horses, to the saddle of which he is 
tied. He is accompanied by two soldiers, who are changed at 
every station, on the arrival at which a fresh horse is always 
found ready, and fresh guards in attendance. The courier is 
untied from the horse, given a raw egg to eat, mounted and tied 
| toa fresh horse, and proceeds on his journey. I was informed 
| that this excessively hard work proves fatal to many couriers.” 
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With this example of Chinese red-tapism we must leave Mr. 
Pratt’s very interesting book. Our only regret is that he did 
not succeed in taking more photographs on the Buddhist 
sacro monte, and that he does not tell us more about the 
tiger whose picture he was able to take. 





VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS.* 

Mr. Davis is one of a considerable group of Americans, of 
whom Miss M. E. Wilkins is the most accomplished artist, 
who throw off short stories so full of life and significance, 
that they often seem to tell us more of the social con- 
ditions they describe within ten or twelve pages, than our 
own novelists can compress into a volume. Miss Wilkins’s 
pictures of the life of New England,—a life at once 
strong and squalid, patient and petty, resolute and chill,— 
are amongst the most remarkable feats of what we may 
call literary impressionism in our language, so powerfully 
do they stamp on the reader’s mind the image of the 
classes and individuals they portray, without spending on 
them a single redundant scene, a single superfluous word. 
Mrs. Slosson, who is more of a dreamer, is a good second in 
the same school. And Mr. Davis is an excellent third. His 
pictures of the better side of the New York dandy are very 
happy and full of humour; and his ironical sketch of the penny- 
a-liners of the New York Press is still happier and more 
humorous. Now and then he paints with a very considerable 
amount of pathos,—not, indeed, so great as Miss Wilkins, for 
she is a master in that reticence of delineation which reaches 
the highest kind of pathos,—but still great enough to attain a 
distinction of his own. “Outside the Prison” is a little 
masterpiece in this way; and both “Her First Appearance ” 
and “A Recruit at Christmas,” though they are much 
humbler efforts, are impressive enough after their modest 
kind. The only failure is “ An Unfinished Story,” and there Mr. 
Davis deserts American life, and gives us the elements of a 
common romance for which apparently he has no special 
gift. 

No one but an American, with the American passion for 
equality and the consequent American conviction that equality 
is really a dream, could, for instance, have painted the feel- 
ings of Van Bibber’s English man-servant, Walters, when 
he was tempted to eat the dinner at Delmonico’s, and to drink 
the wines, which he had ordered for his master, on finding that 
his master would not be there. His appetite for fine flavours 
was quite as keen as his master’s, possibly even a little keener ; 
his desire for equality was a very great deal keener, for 
it was, indeed, an ungratified passion; and his appearance 
enabled him to sustain the character of the superior much 
better than that of the many half-educated plutocracy of New 
York could sustain it. “ Walters,’ says Mr. Davis, “knew 
quite as much about ordering a dinner as did his master; and 
when Van Bibber was too tired to make out the menu, Walters 
would look over the card himself, and order the proper wines 
and side-dishes with such a carelessly severe air, and in such 
a masterly manner did he discharge this high function, that 
the waiters looked upon him with much respect. But respect 
even from your equals, and the satisfaction of having your 
fellow-servants mistake you for a member of the Few 
Hundred, were not enough. Walters wanted more. He wanted 
the further satisfaction of enjoying the delicious dishes he 
had ordered ; of sitting as a co-equal with the people for whom 
he had kept a place; of completing the deception he had 
practised only up to the point at which it became most in- 
teresting.” Onlyan American writer could have given us such 
a picture, and he has given it with great force. We are told 
how Walters was tempted, and fell from the position of an un- 
rivalled man-servant to the position of a make-believe New 
York magnate; how he became “grandly content,” and full 
of the fine flavour of the rich wines and the delicate food; 
and how he half-closed his eyes, and looked about him with 
polite courtesy, and felt that “if he must later pay for this 
moment, it was worth the paying for.” “ And then, in the midst 
of his dreamings, he heard the soft, careless drawl of his master, 
which sounded at that time and in that place like the awful 
voice of a condemning judge,”—and his dream was shattered. 
But he had risen to a point from which he could not again fall 
into subservience, at least to the master to whom he had thus 





asserted his equality, and he discharges himself from the place, 


“leaving behind him the twenty-eight dollars which the dinner 
had cost.” It is a very powerful sketch, embodying a double 
satire, on the failure of the American ideal of equality, and 
the hopeless craving which it implants in the vulgar heart of a 
first-rate English servant. The chief loser is Van Bibber 
himself, who reflects disconsolately that “a servant like 
Walters is worth twenty-eight dollar dinners, twice a day.” 

Perhaps the most amusing of the stories is that of Van 
Bibber’s experiments in economy, and their frightful failure. 
This is told with true insight as well as with delicate satire. 
The moral of it is:—“ If you know how to economise, it may 
be all right. But if you don’t understand it, you must leave 
it alone. It’s dangerous. I’ll economise no more.” Perhaps 
as good a specimen as any of the power Mr. Davis can wield 
in giving local colour effectively, is his sketch of the vigorous 
New York swimmer who, as a model for an artist, wears a 
complete suit of medieval armour, and who is tempted to 
appear at a masked-ball in this original costume without 
that gentleman’s leave. The contrast between the costly 
borrowed armour, and the vulgar New York slang of the 
person who wears it, and the vulgar shindy with the police 
which ensues, is told with admirable spirit. The pretended 
Black Knight is provoked by some jealous rival’s remark, and 
bears down upon him “like an ironclad in a heavy sea,” where- 
upon the police interfere, and he is being carried off to the 
station, when he and his admirers organise a revolt :— 

“The blood rushed to Hefty’s head like hot liquor. To be 

arrested for nothing, and by that thing M‘Cluire, and to have 
the noble coat-of-mail of the Marquis de Neuville locked up in a 
dirty cell and probably ruined, and to lose his position with 
Carstairs, who had always treated him so well, it was terrible! 
It could not be! He looked through his visor; to the right and 
to the left a policeman walked on each side of him with his hand 
on his iron sleeve, and M‘Cluire marched proudly before. The 
dim lamps of Stuff M‘Govern’s night-hawk shone at the side of 
the procession and showed the crowd trailing on behind. Sud- 
denly Hefty threw up his visor. ‘ Stuff,’ he cried, ‘are youse with 
me?’ He did not wait for any answer, but swung back his two 
iron arms and then brought them forward with a sweep on to the 
back of the necks of the two policemen. They went down and 
forward as if a lamp-post had fallen on them, but were up again 
ina second. But before they could rise Hefty set his teeth, and 
with a gurgle of joy butted his iron helmet into M‘Cluire’s back 
and sent him flying forward into a snow-bank. Then he threw 
himself on him and buried him under three hundred pounds of 
iron and flesh and blood, and beat him with his mailed hand over 
the head and choked the snow and ice down into his throat and 
nostrils. ‘You'll club me again, will you?’ he cried. ‘ You'll 
send me to the Island ?’? The two policemen were pounding him 
with their night-sticks as effectually as though they were rapping 
on a doorstep; and the crowd, seeing this, fell on them from 
behind, led by Stuff M‘Govern with his whip, and rolled them in 
the snow and tried to tear off their coat-tails, which means money 
out of the policeman’s own pocket for repairs, and hurts more than 
broken ribs, as the Police Benefit Society pays for them. ‘Now 
then, boys, get me into a cab,’ cried Hefty. They lifted him in, 
and obligingly blew out the lights so that the police could not see 
its number, and Stuff drove Hefty proudly home.” 
It will be observed that a great part of the stock-in-trade of 
the American literary class consists in the grotesque situa- 
tions to which the American love of social equality, and the 
inevitable incapacity for attaining it, give rise. These they 
understand and sketch with singular power. 





THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA.* 
Tus volume of essays has more of a personal than a his- 
torical interest. The essays themselves are slight, and except 
in the case of that about Perez, they make little fresh con- 
tribution to historical knowledge. As will be noted later, in 
one case a real opportunity has been missed; but still, what 
is here republished it would have been a pity to have lost, 
because any story gains when in the hands of Mr. Froude, by 
the advantage of being told ina clear, straightforward manner, 
with a personal enthusiasm which reminds the reader of 
Macaulay, and which the reader knows well how to allow for 
in considering tbe exact information given. The first essay 
is an extremely interesting version of Captain Duro’s two 
volumes on La Armada Invincible. Few people are likely to 
read the Spanish account at full length; after all, in itself it 
is not very necessary for historical purposes, as the general 
idea of the movements of the fleets is accurate enough. 
But Mr. Froude’s essay will, we think, give a much 
better notion than has hitherto been accepted of the 
character of Philip II. of Spain, who was by no means 
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the mere bigot whom Elizabethan and later historians 
have caricatured. The reader, too, will realise what 
Ranke has pointed out,—that the Armada was in intention 
but a part of a great whole, a move in a great game whose 
course was subsequently, owing to the murder of Henry III. 
of France, diverted; a false move, no doubt, but one which 
gives a very forcible illustration of the doctrine that no his- 
torical event can be taken with its date, and isolated from pre- 
ceding and succeeding circumstances. It is, of course, needless 
to say that the account contains much of interest,—the 
jealousies of the commanders, the slow progress up the 
Channel, and still more the wild flight round the North of 
Scotland and the cruel fate of the shipwrecked Spaniards in 
Ireland. The whole occupies only eighty-five pages, and forms 
a model of a pleasant narrative style. 

We have said that there is a strong personal interest in 
this book; and those who have followed Mr. Froude’s career 
will read with an interest altogether distinct from historical 
curiosity, what he has to say about St. Theresa. It affords a 
fine instance of the rationalising of a myth,—the essay, in 
fact, shows what Mr. Froude has often shown, that the really 
grand features of such biographies are not due to the accidents 
of one religious faith, and, moreover, that they are exactly 
the elements of which the more ardent members of that faith 
take least account. To Wesleyans, Wesley is at his finest 
when engaged in what is termed by them the work of con- 
version ; while to those outside the fold, the strongest elements 
of his character are not religious at all, and, in fact, were the 
forces by which he restrained the religious hysteria of his 
followers. Saint Theresa had, like St. Benedict, a fund of 
strong common-sense. She was exactly like the best of her 
fellows, with a certain added power of organisation. Much of 
her history may be explained by the circumstances of her 
early life. When immersed in business and grown older, she 
became more practical and ordinary. When she died, the 
hysterical side of a noble life was erected into supreme im- 
portance, and it was considered more honourable to have seen 
visions than to have lived a hard-working, self-denying life. 
Mr. Froude sees more truly, though there are certain ex- 
aggerations in his account. The Spain of his describing 
on pp. 149-50 at best only resembles the Spain of reality. 
But the essay is a fine piece of work, and the conclusion on 
p. 207 shows that fate has something better for Mr. Froude 
than an elaborate Life of Lord Beaconsfield. 

The papers on the Templars were originally lectures, and 
hence suffer to some extent from the circumstances of their 
composition. We cannot but wish that the opportunity had 
been taken for thoroughly reviewing the whole subject of the 
guilt or innocence of the Order. Mr. Froude comes forward 
from the beginning as an advocate, but he bas no fresh light 
to throw on the matter, and gives no proper examination of 
the old evidence. The Templars seem to have caught Mr. 
Froude’s fancy, perhaps because they had the good fortune 
to disappear before the Reformation. We have a good deal 
about their bravery, a little about their honourable pride ; but 
we must not forget how many of the misfortunes of 1187 were 
due to their folly, and the later degeneration which made the 
Knights mere rent-collectors in Europe, and hirers of mer- 
cenaries in the East. There is ample evidence preserved from 
the various trials, but we have no proper analysis of it by Mr. 
Froude. Michelet has edited the Procts de Templiers, for the 
“Collection de Documents inédits,” and Loiseleur has pub- 
lished La Doctrine Secréte des Templiers; these amongst 
others. Mr. Froude has evidently read these works, but he 
merely gives a popular account of the matter, not always 
quite a correct account either. The charges were not so new 
as has been usually believed. The “Templar’s Kiss” was a 
proverb, and rumours as to the ceremonies at initiation were 
current fifty years before. Of the spitting on the Cross 
there is no doubt, but what it implied it is difficult to know. 
As usual, theories far too elaborate for the possibilities of 
the case have been advanced. The Templars have been said 
to have been tainted with obscure but not simple heresies. 
Michelet thinks, with some show of reason, that the orthodox 
ceremonies of knighthood were parodied. If we combine this 
with Wilcke’s view that the Order had become rationalised, 
we hardly need the theory of the faith in John the Baptist 
to account for the impiety. As Mr. Froude says, the Templars 
were not learned, and they were unlikely, from the circum- 
stances of an active life, to go into out-of-the-way studies. 





The time for them had gone, and the mistake of concentrating 
in France gave an opportunity to their enemies. At the same 
time, we must not believe that so important a suppression 
would have been possible if the mass of the middle classes, 
who had become weighty in France, had been opposed to it. 
Philip resembles our Henry VIIL., and we may be quite 
certain that the responsibility for his acts was not entirely his 
own. “Antonio Perez” is the best of these essays. It repre- 
sents the result of original work in the Spanish archives, and 
throws an excellent side-light on the character of Philip II. It 
also gives a striking and curious picture of life at the Court, 
and corrects an old mistake as to Philip’s relations with the 
Princess of Eboli. The beginning, with its picturesque descrip- 
tion of the Convent Church of Madrid, doubtless attracted 
many readers when it appeared nine years ago in the Nine- 
teenth Century. The incident which Mr. Froude describes is 
not unimportant, as it directly resulted in the destruction of 
the Fueros of Aragon; not, of course, that they would have 
lasted much longer in any case. 

Two essays on Norway complete the series, but they 
have nothing, beyond the fact that they record the im- 
pressions of Mr. Froude, to recommend them. That, how- 
ever, is no small recommendation. Essays are often slight 
matters, but if Mr. Froude will give more of his Spanish 
studies, he will do a real service to the historical student in 
this country, and whatever he writes is sure to be read by a 
very large number of people who do not care for history at all. 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF GLASGOW.* 


Last year’s census demonstrated Glasgow to be without any 
rival for the position of second city in the United King- 
dom. Its population in April was ascertained to be 565,714. 
During the year an Act was passed, which came into opera- 
tion last November, which increased its boundaries, and, in 
consequence, its population to the extent of 91,252 persons. 
Glasgow is, therefore, a city of 654,946 inhabitants, while the 
populations of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham are 
respectively 517,951, 505,543, and 429,171. Mr. Nicol, in the 
remarkably able and well-arranged treatise—for so it ought 
to be styled—he has produced on the progress during 
the past few years of the city of which, as Chamberlain, he is 
in a sense the custodian, further shows, by including the popu- 
lation of the burghs that are really portion of the Glasgow 
area, and also the “number dependent on Glasgow, but living 
beyond suburban limits,” and the number temporarily at coast 
and country during Easter holidays, when the census was taken, 
that this second city in the Kingdom contains, in all, 814,411 
inhabitants. The population of Glasgow is, therefore, almost 
identical with that of London a hundred years ago, at which 
time its own, inclusive of suburbs, was 66,758. This rise suffi- 
ciently shows how very rapid has been the progress of Glasgow; 
how great it has been may be gathered from the other statis- 
tical fact that in 1708, immediately after the Union, its popu- 
lation was 12,766. At that time it was smaller than Edinburgh ; 
now, the population of what Lord Salisbury has diplomatically 
termed “ the capital of the other side of Scotland,” is 261,261. 
The rental of the old city of Glasgow has risen from £2,126,324 
in 1870-71, to £3,455,510 in 1890-91. It is further calculated 
that the rental of the extended city in 1891-92 was £4,046,726, 
or almost exactly double that of Edinburgh. The story which 
Mr. Nicol has to tell of Glasgow is one not so much. of 
ordinary British increase, as of transformation on an American 
scale. 

Dr. Russell, the Medical Officer of Health for Glasgow, 
traverses, in his pamphlet which we have bracketed with Mr. 
Nicol’s volume, much the same ground as his brother-official. 
On certain important points he is more detailed. Glasgow is 
equal (to say the least of it) to any other city in the United 
Kingdom, or, for that matter, in the United States, in point of 
municipal management, lighting, sanitation, and the general 
energy of its citizens. But it has notoriously one very black 
spot,—the insufficient accommodation it affords its inhabi- 
tants. Mr. Bright once threw the almost lurid light of his 
eloquence on its one-roomed and two-roomed houses. This 
is still the blemish on the fair social reputation of 





* (1,) Vital, Social, and Economic Statistics of the City of Glasgow, 1885-1891 ; with 
Observations Thereon. By James Nicol, City Chamberlain, Glasgow: James 
Maclehose and Sons. 1891.—(2.) Old Glasgov, and its Statistical Divisions as at 
6th April, 1891. Greater Glasgow, as Constituted by the City of Glasgow Act, 
1891, By James B, Russell, M.D., LL.D., Medical Officer of Health, 
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Glasgow. Dr. Russell, who has turned the census returns for 
1891 to good account, shows that the average Glasgow dwel- 
ling-house in that year was a house of 2°33 apartments, con- 
taining 4727 people. It is smaller, and contains more persons 
per room, than that of any of the larger towns of Scotland. 
In this respect it contrasts most unfavourably with Edinburgh, 
which boasts the largest average house, with the smallest 
number of people per room. Nevertheless, there is a distinct 
improvement even in Glasgow, as Dr. Russell is able to show. 
“The proportion of the total population living in houses of 
one room has fallen rapidly since 1871, and is now lower than 
it ever has been. The proportion living in houses of five 
rooms and upwards has fallen continuously since 1861. On 
the other hand, the proportion living in houses of two rooms 
has continuously increased since 1861, until now well-nigh 
half of the inhabitants of Glasgow live in such houses. 
There has also been a progressive portion living in three 
and four-room houses. In short, while the average house 
has become smaller, it is because of the withdrawal of the 
large self-contained houses to the suburbs. The houses 
of the mass of the people have been rising in capacity. 
The average number of inmates in a one-room house is 3}; 
in a two-room house, 5; ina three and four-room house, 53 ; 
in the larger houses, 62. If we reduce these numbers to 
persons per room, we shall find how substantial is the advance 
in decency and health from 3—4 persons in a one-room house, 
to 1—2 persons per room in a four-room house, and less than 
1 in larger houses.” It is to be hoped that the progress which 
these figures show will continue. Unless shipbuilding leaves 
the Clyde, Glasgow, which, on account of its surroundings, 
has been described as “the best town in the world to get out 
of,” and which contains within itself the commercial vitality 
of Scotland, will, in spite of its smoke—and let us add, in 
fear and trembling, in spite of its odious accent—continue for 
ages, if not centuries, the most interesting and progressive, 
as well as the largest, provincial city, in Great Britain. 
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Thereis No Death. By Florence Marryat. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—“If I had not startling stories to tell, I should not consider 
them worth writing down,” says Florence Marryat in There is No 
Death, which is a book relating the decidedly startling (and 
material) manifestations whereby she has been brought to believe 
in spiritualism. And as she professes to be thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of her creed, and no critic can be expected to run 
the risk of offending a lady who arrogates to herself the dread 
power of summoning to her presence and cross-examining the 
spirits of living as well as dead, therefore we do not venture to 
go into the question of whether or not the manifestations were 
produced by her own mental condition or the arts of other people, 
and merely intend mentioning here some of the general informa- 
tion contained in her pages respecting the manners, customs, and 
natural history (if the term be permissible) of spirits. They are, 
she says, made from the medium bg invisible hands pulling a filmy 
drapery in long strips out of the hip; and when one knows this, of 
course it is not very surprising to learn also that there is often a 
strong likeness between materialised spirits and mediums, and that 
a medium has been known to shrink to half the usual size during 
the time a manifestation was going on. As a spirit with a weakness 
for apples insisted on occupying her medium’s body at dinner on 
purpose to enjoy that fruit, and as another spirit pronounced a par- 
ticular cabinet “ first-rate ’’ for his manifestations, it is evident that 
mortal predilections regarding food and locality are not shuffled 
off with the mortal coil. And that spirits are liable to influenza, 
is a likely inference to draw when we find that they object to 
inclement weather. Florence,a baby that died at ten days old, 
grows up by degrees from ‘‘a simple child who did not know how 
to express itself,’ into ‘‘a woman full of counsel and tender 
warning,” and takes charge of her mother's still-born children. 
“Tm mamma’s nursemaid. I have enough to do to look after 
her babies. She just looked at me, and tossed me back into the 
spirit world, and she’s been tossing babies after me ever since,” is 
how Florence describes the state of affairs to another spirit ; and 
as her caligraphy in a written communication was only a 
“childish scribble,’ we fear either that her nursery avoca- 
tions interfered with her education, or else that the schools 
in her world are not quite up to the mark,—perhaps they 
are not Board schools. A great many instances prove that 
spirits retain a kindly interest in even the most trivial anxieties 
of this life; e.g., they are not above assisting to choose a pattern 
for a child’s frock, or to recover a lost dog; and it is touching to 





hear of the thoughtfulness exhibited by two male spirits who were 
eager to anticipate one another in the work of preparing a house 
in the ‘‘Summer Land” for a still living lady-friend—did the 
preparation consist in furnishing, we wonder? or building? or 
what? Minute details are given as to the personal (or should we 
say, impersonal?) appeiranc2, garments, &2., of spirits; but as 
they can hardly have much us» for clothing when not in a 
materialised state of existence, we do not understand why one of 
them clung to his old necktie after he had finished his manifesta- 
tion. And we should like to have been told, too, why mediums 
do not make fortunes on the Stock Exchange and racecourse, 
which has always been to us an inexplicable mystery. The above 
few specimens, taken at random, will suffice to give some idea of 
a book wherein spirits are represented as capable of talking 
“gutter slang,” being flippant and familiar, dancing hornpipes, 
smelling “like a putrid corpse,” taking violent personal liberties 
(such as kissing ladies, pulling down their hair, slapping them, 
tearing the clothes off their backs, &c.), and altogether exhibiting 
characteristics of material vulgarity that will deter most people 
from desiring their society. However much the author may seem 
in earnest in attributing her extraordinary experiences to the 
work of spirits, it is impossible not to feel some doubt as to her 
good faith in the matter, and not to suspect that perhaps, after 
all, she is making game of her readers. 


The History of the English Constitution. By Dr. Rudolph Gneist.- 
Translated by Philip A. Ashworth. (William Clowes and Sons.) 
—Here we have in one volume Mr. Ashworth’s admirable trans- 
lation of Dr. Gneist’s important work on the English Constitution, 
which originally appeared six years ago in two volumes. The 
work (especially the concluding chapters) has been to some 
extent rewritten, in consequence of, among other things, the 
passing of the last Suffrage Reform and Redistribution Acts. It 
is curious and interesting, as evidence of the difficulty which even 
a thoroughly intelligent and cultured foreigner has in under- 
standing our political difficulties, to read :—“ Ireland must 
be given that kind of constitution (Home-rule) which is 
practicable in the case of an essentially Celtic nationality, 
and a population split asunder by the contrasts of religion 
and race. The form of the future ‘imperial dependency ’ 
will, I believe, approach that of the Napoleonic Constitution,— 
a Parliament, the Members composing which are mostly appointed. 
by the Crown, and a prefectorial system with deliberating 
‘conseils,’ which last are even now, in some parts of the country, 
attaining to greater independence; and this leads us to hope that 
real self-government will, within the next generation, be attained. 
That the highly gifted Irish nation is, owing to its want of self- 
control, but little suited for the direct application of English 
institutions, is proved by the experiences of the United States of 
America.” One can hardly help wondering what present-day 
Nationalists think of such Home-rule, and of such a view of “the 
highly gifted Irish nation.” Non-partisan readers will note that 
the index to the one-volume edition of Dr. Gneist’s work is very 
much superior to that given with the original edition. 


A Cardinal Sin. By Hugh Conway. (Eden, Remington, and 
Co.)—The natural expectation one has of finding something sen- 
sational in a work by Hugh Conway is justified by the contents 
of A Cardinal Sin, a book that is probably known already to a 
good many people, as it came out some time ago (if we are 
not mistaken) in three-volume form. It may be described 
roughly as the story of a game for stakes of almost life and death, 
played by two men who are impostors; who stick at nothing in 
order to win; who are quite aware of each other’s weakness of 
position; and who, nevertheless, are neither of them able to 
utilise the knowledge for their enemy’s discomfiture. The winning 
stroke—which is only played on the victor’s death-bed, for the 
benefit, not of himself, but of his children—involves an amount 
of strength and resolution that seem incredible in a person whose 
powers of will and brain have been weakened, as Philip Bourchier’s 
had, by years of indulgence in chloral; and however striking the 
account of his dying state of mind may be, and creditable to the 
author’s imagination, we are by no means sure that it represents 
what is possible. Readers of a psychological turn, to whom the 
chief interest in the book will probably be the portrait it affords of a 
man who is at once a murderer and a loving father, must expect 
to be surprised at its heterodox teaching in the matter of remorse ; 
for instead of representing removse as a thing terrible enough for 
the mere dread to act as a deterrent to crime, the author states 
distinctly and repeatedly that Philip’s sufferings are in no way to 
be ascribed to this emotion. And a comparison between the 
picture of Philip and such an one as Thérése Raquin—(suggesting 
itself by very force of contrast)—is apt to excite speculation as 
to which of the two is likely to be most true to life, and 
whether by any possibility the wide diversity of human nature 
can account for both. It may be well (by way of caution to other 
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novelists) to draw attention to the unsatisfactoriness of the 
ending, in that it is so contrived as to make the nice people’s 
happiness depend upon the universal acceptation of a lie. A 
general putting to rights of things wrong by means of the triumph 
of truth over falsehood, is what is looked for at the end of a work 
of fiction; and as one does not like to see falsehood foisted into 
truth’s legitimate place, therefore the method whereby Allan and 
his wife are saved from impending trouble is not wholly satis- 
factory, even though one would not for worlds have had the poor 
young couple made miserable. 


The Kidnapped Squatter, and other Australian Tales. By Andrew 
Robertson. (Longmans.)—These stories are not of the almost 
painfully familiar Australian type. There is in them incident 
and adventure, but no murderous bushranging or “ Bail up!” to 
speak of. But there is abundance of strong character, and of that 
humour which comes out in action rather than in words. In all 
respects “ Jack Reeveley ” is the best story in the volume. The 
hunt of Jack after his uncle is very cleverly, though not at all 
Haggardly, told; and several of the characters in it, notably 
Jack’s eccentric master, and McWhilly the detective, are admirably 
sketched. There is no inconsiderable amount of plot-ingenuity 
in “ All for Glittering Gold,” and the cleverness displayed by 
Jack and Fanny in “The Kidnapped Squatter” is so saturated 
with genuine comedy, that one can hardly help entertaining 
a sneaking regret that their villainy is detected and punished. 
Mr. Robertson writes well, though he is rather too fond, like so 
many young writers of the day, of short, snippety sentences. 


A Younger Sister. By the Author of “The Atelier du Lys.” 
{Longmans and Co.)—A specimen of the unsensational class of 
one-volume novel that is decidedly above the average for merit is 
A Younger Sister, a slight, fresh, pleasant tale, which, though con- 
taining no crimes and no events more unusual or startling than 
a thunderstorm, a lake-mist, a wedding, and a death from natural 
causes, yet easily holds one’s attention and interest during the 
little more than an hour required for its perusal. The heroine, 
Guenola, is a girl who is not every-day, placed in a situation that 
is; and in wnom, taken as a whole, one of the most noteworthy 
features is perhaps her simple, matter-of-course, unconscious 
self-reliance. Whatever she thinks of doing, whether it be to go 
out in a boat, or into the world, or to look for a young man over- 
taken by a storm amongst dangerous crags where ke has gone 
fern-hunting, the idea of needing a companion, or not being per- 
fectly competent to look after herself, and any one else too, 
never enters her head for a moment; although at the same 
time there is not a trace of vanity or conceit in her com- 
position, nor is she by any means self-sufficing in the sense of 
being independent of natural affections. Hers is altogether one 
of those strong natures for which the obstructions encountered 
in life’s stream serve to rub off angles without destroying force of 
individuality ; and the obstruction which especially effects this in 
her case is her father’s inability to understand and make allow- 


ances for her “ inconvenient and perplexing quality of originality.” |. 


He is an unpractical, literary man, much governed by prejudice, 
and so hyper-sensitive as to seem less adequately provided with a 
moral skin than other people ; and from his lack of comprehension 
arises a jarring relation between them that no self-effacement on her 
part ever entirely removes, but which brings out the full beauty of 
her character, and its capacities for both action and endurance. 
Anxious—sometimes even to fussiness—for his children’s welfare, 
he never guesses that his tender solicitude is oppressive to a 
disposition like hers; and though himself highly cultivated, he 
disapproves entirely of her desire to learn Greek, mathematics, 
and grammar, instead of regulation young-lady accomplishments 
for which she has neither taste nor aptitude, such as music, draw- 
ing, and embroidery. When in the first few pages we find her ex- 
claiming, “ Let me do what I can, not what I can’t!” we feel she 
is giving utterance to a most reasonable protest against the appli- 
cation of conventional education to everybody alike, regardless of 
natural gifts ; and the sympathy thus aroused for her in the reader 
at the outset she retains all through, till she is at last left happily 
married, and engaged in assisting her husband to manage the 
workwomen at his printing-works,—which occupation, since it 
satisfies her longings for a fitting field for her powers, the author 
apparently considers to be an adequate object for the aspirations 
of female ambition. Her sister Marcia, amiable, sweetly reason- 
able, gifted in a way, commonplace, and much more generally 
popular than Guenola, is cleverly contrasted with her, not only as 
regards disposition, but also conduct towards their father. The 


former thinks he can do no wrong, and is almost idolised by him, 
whereas he and the latter are a perpetual source of mutual irrita- 
tion; but when they are tempted to leave him to be married, the 
favourite and apparently more dutiful one goes without hesita- 
tion, although she well knows she is his right hand, whereas the 
other sends away the man of her choice in order to stay and en- 














deavour to fill Marcia’s place, undeterred by the thankless con- 
sciousness that her services will at best be accepted as a pis-aller. 
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Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beantiful London suburb. Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 








ECRETARY or CORRESPONDENT.—A LADY seeks 

an appointment as above (non-resident preferred). Clear, quick, intelli- 

gent writer, and good linguist, Can offer extremely good refereaces.— ‘ X. Y.,” 
15 Arlington Road, N.W. 





RESDEN (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 

H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIG SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides, Special facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
Strasse 18, Dresden. 








ONN-ON-THE-RHINE, 4 Verliingerte Lennestrasse.— 

Frialein SCHELLMANN offers a comfortable HOME to LADIES 

bette, to spend the summer months on the Rhine, Terms moderat>, Highest 
references, 





IMOGES.—A FRENCH LADY, diplomée of the Sor- 
bonne (Paris), daughter of a late Professor, receives DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN to learn French and Accomplishments. Limoges is very healthy, 
aud beantifully situated, and possesses a School of Art and Academy. Highest 
Fr, and Eng. refs.—Address, Mdlle. CHABROL, Panton House, Cambridge 


ize. 











RENCH.—Professor ASTIE, D.D. (8 Avenue Davel, 
Lausanne), can receive TWO YOUNG MEN into his family. 





EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—The EXAMINATION will ba held JULY 26th and 27th.—Particulars 
from HEAD-MASTER, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 


RIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX COAST.—A married 

beneficed CLERGYMAN of 20 years’ successful experience in the tuition 
and management of boys, receives SIX PUPILS under 15, Each pupil specially 
prepared and individually tanght; highest references. Drilling, gymnasium, 
games, sea-bathing. Fees, £66 or £75 a year.—Rey. G. R., 21 Fernlea Road, 
Balham, London. 





{ILLINGHAM (DORSET) GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED in September next for this (Second Grade) 
School, Usual numbers, about 25 boarders and 50 day-boys.—Applications to be 
sent, not later than July Ist, to H. P, GREEN, Clerk to the Governors, Gilling- 
ham, Dorset, from whom particulars may be obtained. 





BeesvELLe SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 
(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded after Examina- 


tion to be held JULY 21st and 22nd —Puarticulars may be obtai nN 1 
HEAD Maton. y be obtained from the 





CKHAM MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, KINGSLEY, 

ALTON, HANTS,—On JULY 14th, NINE OPEN S }HOLARSHIPS will 

be awarded to Boys and Girls by Examination, entitling holder to Board and 

Education for £15 per annum. Three of these Scholarships are tenable for 

three years, three for two, three for one year. Candidates must be under 12 

years, Examination held simultaneously at Kingsley, Reading, and London,— 
Apply to Miss LUSHINGTON, Kingsley, Alton, Hants, 





RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY, 1892: Two of £70, Two of £50, Two of £40, 

Also ONE or TWO EXHIBITIONS, open to Sons of English Clergymen. Can- 

didates living at a distance examined elsewhere than at the College.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B, 


ULME HALL of RESIDENCE, OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER.—The GOVERNORS will shortly proceed to ELECT a 
PRINCIPAL, Applications and Testimonials must be sent in by July 14th. The 
Principal must be a Member of the Church of England, and a Crake of some 
University in the United Kingdom. He must be qualified to superintend the 
teaching of the students in Classics and Mathematics, and to give Religious 
Instruction. He will be required to reside and begin his duties at latest by 
October Ist. The salary will not be less than £400 a year, in addition to house 
rent-free. There is room for 30 students. Twenty Scholarships of £25 per 
annum are tenable at the Hall.—For further particulars, apply by letter to the 

CLERK, at 8 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

: T. C. DAVIES-COLLEY, Clerk to the Governors, 
Dated this 17th day of June, 1892, 


S' ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








Scheme, the University 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 


For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

* High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 


M AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

— of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &e. Healthy situation. 
layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 

and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c, Recent successes, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and at Oxford. There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened, Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 





LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 
M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 
7 to14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c, Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 


M ALVERN COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATIONS, JULY 7th and 8th: Two of £87, Three of £50, Six of £30 
per annum. 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £15 
do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships, 


For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

_ fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


per annum will be awarded to boys who 








ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 
| ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 

WALDEN.--TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 and 
£15 will be offered for Competition, July 7th. Particulars on application, 
—Rey. R. M. LUCKOCK, M.A., Head-Master, 


ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 

a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical and elucational advan- 
tages, Arrangements for Lsdy-Students. 





Refere:c2s given and required, 


Principv's: Miss E, EUNNETT and Miss M, HAYTER, Bockstvasse 9, Weimar, 









PEEFABATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 
‘ — te! oe Se ee giving full particulars and 
erme, sent gratis, e List includes Priva sylums, &c,—Addres . G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. si race 
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HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE (late 5 
Fitzroy Street, W.). SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, 
N.W.—A full Course of Training in preyaration for the Cambridge Teachers’ ° 


the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered to Ladies who de- 


Cutieese = Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 


sire to become Teachers in Schools. 


for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are | 


the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. Scholarships offered 
prepared Nous. COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER ith, 1892. Course 
for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ D pioma, begins 
in January, 1893.—Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—Miss BARLOW takes 
TWENTY-FIVE PUPILS (boarders), who receive a FIRST-CLASS 
Modern EDUCATION, with most careful training. House on hillside, facing 
sea, but in own grounds and sheltered. Climate dry, mild, bracing ; helpful to 
delicate girls.—For Prospectus, reference, &c., apply to Miss BARLOW, Coed 
Pella. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPAKATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London, 


XFORD UNDERGRADUATE desires TUTORSHIP, 
O travelling or otherwise, during the Long Vacation. French, German, 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Athletics, Would Coach for Responsions.—Address, 
B. ALLEN, Tombland, Norwich. 


N ITALY, GENTLEMEN-FARMERS can 
I INVEST a MODERATE CAPITAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe 
a ONE of large returns. Read National Review, June, 1891. Mr. E. STRACHAN 
MO GAN takes PUPILS on his FARM.—Address, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, 
Toscana. 
RUPTURE SOCIETY. 


HE 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. ; 

This Society was established in the year 1804 for the purpose of supplying 
Trusses to the necessitous classes. Every subscriber of £1 1s. per annum and 
every donor of £10 10s. in one payment is entitled to three letters of recom- 
mendation annually, ; ivan 

The poor of either sex afflicted with Rupture may cbtain lists of subscribers 
from the Secretaries or Collector, and in urgent cases an order for a Truss may 
be obtained from the trussmaker, 108 New Bond Street, W., without the produc- 
tion of any letter of recommendation. Within the last eight years more than 
1,250 letters have been sent to Charitable Societies and to the clergy of the poorer 
districts in London for distribution. 

Donations and Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street, E.C.; the Collector, Mr. Wm. Abrams, 73 Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.; and by the Secretaries, at 27 Great James Street, Bedford 


W.C.—By order 
—_ tae WM. MOSELEY TAYLER, 2 Joint 
WM. CHURCHILL TAYLER, 5 Secretaries. 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 


MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM-ON. 
THAMES, READING. 

A remarkably well-built, conveniently arranged, and very commodious modern 
MANSION, of pleasing appearance, containing four handsome reception. 
rooms, five large and lofty class-rooms, noble dining-hall, thirty well-propor- 
tioned bedrooms, two Gressing-rooms, kitchens, and ample offices; occupying a 
magnificent position on the high ground above the village of Caversham, half-a- 
mile from the River Thames, and 1} miles from the county town and stations of 
Reading, on the Great Western, South-Eastern, and South-Western Railways. 
Forty-five minutes’ journey from Paddington. Stabling (four loose-boxes), coach- 
house, farm buildings, capital swimming-batb, cottages, gardens, charming 
grounds, ornamentally timbered park-lands, tennis-lawns, cricket and football 
grounds, fir-plantation, and picturesque lodge, with a southern aspect, a remark- 
ably healthy soil and subsoil, and an area of twenty acres or thereabouts, 

Messrs. HASLAM and SON will SELL by AUCTION, at the Auction Mart 
Tokenhouse Yard, London, on MONDAY, June 27th, at 1 o’clock punctually, in 
one or in three lote, unless previously disposed of privately, the remarkably 
well-built, admirably placed, conveniently arranged, and very commodious 
modern Mansion, Buildings, Gardens, and Park-Lands known as AMERSHAM 
HALL, Caversham-on-Thames, near Reading, for — many years most success- 
fully occupied as a High-Class Boys’ School, for which purpose, or for a Ladies’ 
College, a Convalescent Home, or a Public Institution, it is admirably suited; and 
it could readily be adapted for a spacious Private Residence. 

Particulars, Views, Plans, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained at the 
Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. ; of Messrs. Waterhouse, Winter- 
botham, and Harrison, Solicitors, 1 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.; 
or of Mc ssrs. Haslam and Son, Auctioneers and Surveyors, Friar Street Cham- 
dors, Reading. : 



































Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








THE CHURCH AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
To CANDIDATES, SPEAKERS, and WORKERS. 
ee information on the question of Church and State and 


the history and progress of the Church in Wales in particular, application 
should be made at once to the Church Defence Institution, 9 Bridge Street, 
Westminster, S.W., where all publications, including the books and speeches of 
Lord Selborne, Mr. Freemap, Mr. Gladstone, the Bishop of Durham, &c., &c., 
may be obtained. Specimens of leaflets and posters may be seen at the Depot, 
30 Parliament Street, S.W., or will be sent by post on receipt of six stamps. 

A reprint of the scheme for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church in Wales, to which frequent reference was made in the House of Com- 
mons in the debate on February 23rd, is now ready, 

H. GRANVILLE DICKSON, General Secretary. 


9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 








YDENHAM.—* The GLEN,” KIRKDALE. Three 
minutes’ walk from Main Line Station.—Old-fashioned, substantial Semi- 
Detached HOUSE on two floors. Large dining-room, three windows ; drawing- 
room, five bedrooms, and bath-room: small shaded garden; conservatory. In 
good repair. Rent, £70.—Apply, SQUIRE and CO., 8 High Street. 
RAULEIN CHRISTIANE HOFMEISTER,COBLENZ- 
ON-RHINE, Mainzerstrasse, has a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME 
for GIRLS, to whom she offers ail the advantages of a liberal education. 
Thorough conversational German and French, Friialein Hofmeister lives in the 
best and healthiest part of Coblenz, Highest references in England, 
, THE 
IVERPOOL anp LONDON 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS .... ane oe £8,159,829 
Hrab Orrices: DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. CORNHILL, LONDON. 
FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—OR ANNUITIES. 
All Participating Life Policies eff-cted in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUM3, 


will share in the profits of their class for TWO FULL YEARS, for the term 
ending 1895, Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 











AND GLOBE 








Please apply for Prospectus. 
Lonpon Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


err ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 





1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS wu. ose sus ee £14,000,000 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





——@—— 
OvutsipE Pacer, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£ s. d. 2s. da. 
IIE ude isadsessatscccsienddinaces 1010 0] Narrow Column ..........000.28 310 6 
Half-Page ......... 5 5 0} Half-Column ae | 
CAREER BORG © occccicccccceccccess » 212 6] Quarter-Column ............... we O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page .uccccsccrsree L14 14 0] Inside Page ..sccscccccsssessoreee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 











HE UNION BANK of| 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, LONDON, Extablished 1782 
“i d N. Established 1782, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Lowest Current Rates, 
a . | Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
ann ha daisteetaad iocaccactane SS | Assured free of al utability. “ed 
OT VE FUNG, ...cccccsecceercecctcceccere . ’ ' 7 Pa Fe nop ° . 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors... 3,000,000 meet i Fr eg 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 


W. C. MACDONALD, 
F, B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GeorGe Lake, Esq. 


Joint 





Deputy-Chairman—Joun J. Hamitton, Esq. 





are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Oolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


| 
| 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | 
| 


| 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


Golonies. 


D 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent | 


for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
EPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
— on application to DUNVILLE and O0O., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.(. 








Henry Bonham - Carter, | a Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Esq. fevre, M.P, 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Sq. 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 
Henry John Norman,Esq 


3q. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. A tus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. erick Pryor, Esq. 
Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
John Hunter, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—A, J. Retron. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G, C, Browne, 


Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested eee -.£1,000,000 


Total Funds, uw: wardsof ... 4,508, 
Total Annual Income, over eee 928,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 


| Agents, on or before July 9th, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. 


By B. Lorrus TorreyHAM. 3 vols. 


NO PLACE of REPENT- 


ANCE. By GertrupE M. Haywarp, Author of 
“Dulcibel.” 3 vols. 


OF the WORLD, WORLDLY. 


By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “ My 
Lord and my Lady,” &. 2 vols. 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By 


W. A. pe WinToN. 2 vols. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. 
By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” 
** Evelyn’s Career,” &. 3 vols. 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By 


Hixtary Deccan. 3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now ready, price 23, 6d. 


The MANUAL of the GUILD 


and SCHOOL of HANDICRAFT: 
being a Guide to County Councils and Technical 
Teachers, Edited by C. R. ASHBER,M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge; Architect and Hon. 
Director of the Guild and School of Handicraft ; 
Lecturer to the Oxford University Extension ; 
— of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
jociety. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London. 





THE 
DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


M R. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
WORKS. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES oe ove es sow OB: 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. ... ons Os, 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2vols. ... 56s, 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, Vol. I. oe 

ditto Vol. II. sos SOR. 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS, Vol. I. ... we 
(Just published.) 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Just published, 1 vol, 8vo, cloth (303 pp.), 33. 6d. 


ETHODS of INDUSTRIAL RE- 
MUNERATION. By Davin F. ScHLoss. 

“ Mr. David F. Schloss is a recognised authority in 
all matters connected with industrial statistics and 
their interpretation.’’—Times. 

“* No economist will henceforth deal with questions 
of wages or profit-sharing without making use of Mr. 
Schloss’s labours.’”’—Speaker. 

“The volume may be unhesitatingly recommended 
as a storehou:e of valuable facts, in the collection of 
which no pains have been spared.” —Spectator. 

Witirams and Norgarte, 14 Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, price 3d.; post-free, 3}4. 


AN HISTORICAL SUMMARY 
OF THE 
British Connexion with Ireland 
up to the Union. 
By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and BOWES. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Diseases and casualties incidental to 
youth may be safely treated by the use of these 
excellent medicaments according to the printed 
directions folded round each pot and box. Nor is ths 
Ointment alone applicable to external ailments ; con- 
jointly with the Pills it exercises the most salutary 
influence in checking inflammations situated in the 
interior of the body; when rubbed upon the back 
and chest it gives the most sensible relief in asthma, 
bronchitis, pleurisy, and threatening consumption. 
Holloway’s remedies are especially serviceable in 
liver and stomach complaints. For the cure of bad 
legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, and likewise scrofula 
and scorbutic affections, this Ointment produces a 
— and soothing feeling most acceptable to the 
sufferer. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 921. JULY, 1872. 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THE PROSPECTIVE DECLINE OF LANCASHIRE, 

THE JacoBITE LorpD AILESsULY. By Andrew Lang. 

Oupv Exections. By Lord Brabourne, 

THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN * ODERN GREECE. 

Diana: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE. 

BritisH New Guinea as A CoLony. By H.O., Forbes. 

A June Mipyieut sy Locu Brora. By Hugh Miller, 

THE GREAT WATER-CRESS TRAGEDY. 

Crown Princess STEPHANIE'S “ Lacroma.” By E. 
Gerard. 

S1pE-Liguts on UGanpa. By the Rev. Horace Waller. 

THE CASE FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


Witi1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


JULY, 1892. 
Price One Shilling. 
CoNTENTS. 
CATHARINE. Chaps. 1-2. By Frances Mary Peard. 
LIFE IN OTHER WoRLDS. By J. E. Gore, F.R A.S. 
GLEN CLoy. By Moira O'Neill. 
How THE Stories Come. 
Women as Lipaarians. By the Librarian of the 
People’s Palace. 
THouGcutTs on ‘*THE CrEED.”” By Elizabeth M. 
S well 
An OLD Woman’s OuTLooK By C. M. Yonge. 
STROLLING PLayERS. Ohaps. 15-17, By ©. M. 
Yonge and C. R. Culeridge, 
STUDIES IN THE IL1AD.—IV. By F. Hayllar. 
Tue CHINA CUPBOARD. 
Rvtes For * MontTHLy Packet’? COMPETITIONS, 
And other Articles. 





Now ready. 


VOL. 83, JANUARY to JUNE, 1892. 


Price 7s. 


London: A. D. Innes and Co., 31 and 32 Bedford 
Street, Strand. 


TILLIE’S ANNOTATED CATA- 
LOGUE of SCARCE and RARE BOOKS, 
Astrology, Magic, Emblems, Facetis, ancient Atlases, 
Manuscripts ; Works of Defve, Burns, Spenser, Stirl- 
ing Maxwell, btn sect &e.; Sir Walter Scott on the 
Diama (unpublished). Now Ready, 6d. free.—19 
Georg Street, Edinburgh. 








JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


LEADING FEATURES: 

James RussELL LOWELL’s HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
Essays on “THE OLp ENGLIsH DRAMATISTS— 
MaR.owe.” 

THE Czar’s WESTERN FRonTIER. By Poultney 
Bigelow. 

Epwin A. ABBEr's ILLUSTRATIONS OF “ ALL’8 WELL 
THAT Enps WELL.”” With Comment by Andrew 
Ling. 

ELEPHANT-HUNTING IN INDIA. By R. Caton Wood- 
ville, Illustrated by the Author. 

Mary E. Witxkrins’s Nove, ‘JANE FIELD.”— 
Part III. 


London: JamEs R. Oscoop, McILvaINE and Co., 
45 Albemarle Street, W. 





“A magazine of striking brilliance.”—Graphic. 


AT AL AN T A. 
Edited by L. T. MEADE. 
Monthly, Illustrated, price Sixpence. 


The JULY NUMBER contains the Opening Chapters 
of a NEW SERIAL STORY by FRANK STOCK- 
TON, entitled “MY TERMINAL MORAINE,”* 


Also: 

Tue Works OF DonaTeLLo. By Helen Zimmern. 
Illus:rated., 

Love anD ALCHEMY: A CHINESE Story. By Pro- 
fessor R. K. Dougla:. Itlustrated. 

— eel Ene@.isu Poets, By the Hon. Roden 

oel. 

Maisie Derrick: Sertat Story. By Katharine §, 
Macquoid. Illustrated. 

On Boarp a P. anv O. Illustrated, 

&e., &e. 


Published at Atalanta Office, 5a Paternoster Row, E.C, 





USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc 0 CO A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 











VOL. IX. NOW READY. 


CHAMBERS'S E 


NCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with numerous Maps and Wood-Engravings. 


In 10 vols. imperial 8vo. Entirely New 
Price 10s. each, Cloth; 


Edition. Vols. I. to IX. are now ready. 
15s. each, Half-Morocco. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic subjects have 
been entrusted to specially qualified writers, whose articles are, as a rule, entirely new. 
It is evident that the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia will reflect the highest 


credit on its editor and its publishers.” 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and 


Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 


6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly 


at Messrs. Damre.t and Upnam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. 


BrENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
















































MOLLY.” 


This day, at all Libraries. 


INGELHEIM: 
A Novel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” 


3 vols. crown S8vo, 25s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 





This day, at all Libraries. 


DIAN A: 
THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. 


THE LAND oF Tue 
ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. 


BY 


H. PANMURE GORDON. 


With GO Original Illustrations by Irving Montagu. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





gy rerares and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

mmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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a 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AuTHOR OF “MISSIFIVE NEW NOVELS. 


Just ready. 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 


By Mrs. PAUL KING. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


WESTOVER’S 


By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 


“The author of this book is a coming man, very nearly if not 
quite come. The novel is singularly clever.”—World. 


WARD. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE,” 


THAT WILD WHEEL. 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of ‘‘ Madame Leroux,” 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The author’s faculty for making vigorous and lifelike 
character studies is very conspicuous...... Nothing can be better 
than the keen observation and good-tempered ridicule bestowed 
on the ways and manners of Madame Martin’s third-rate pension 
and its frequenters.”—Morning Post. 


Now ready. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD: 
AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


Also now ready. 
TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 
By WALTER RAYMOND. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A powerful and original story which one reads with unflagging 


interest. The character of the book is Bargery, who has all the 
individuality and perverse inconsistency of real life.’—@uardian. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





On Tuesday next, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR JULY, 1892. 
- Gon’s Foot, Chaps, 29-33. 
. EnG@iisH Court LIFE In THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
. THE First AnD Last Days OF THE Broab GavcE, 
Savep By A LIE. 
Hours CounTEv ON THE SUNDIAL. 
. Simpson WILLOvGHBY’s Groom, 
» ENGLAND'S BALLAD HERO, 
Aunt ANNE. Chaps, 17-18, 


noe 


exo e 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW FOR CLERGY AND LAITY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 





Contents oF JULY NUMBER (Vol. VII., No. 1). 





DatTEs 4ND StyLus 1n Gotuic ARCHI- 
TECTURE, (lIllustrated.) By J. H. 


CANTERBURY CaTHEDRAL. (Lllustrated.) 
By Rev. H. Hayman, D.D, 

How MortTHer KartH ROCKED HER 
CRADLE. By C. F. Gordon-Cumming. 

THE CasvaL Warps or Paris. By 








Terms of Subscription, 


—_——_.———_ 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ..., sie ate in poe a ee 014 3.....0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c, 


soo cee wee ate te tte B10 Bier O15 SirrreeO 7 S 





a 

A Book or Hours. (Illustrated.) By 
Alfred Pollard. 

THE SLOWLY GRINDING MILLs. Chaps. 
1-4, By Mrs, G. Linnzus Banks, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., 





THE Eristtes ILLUsTRATED.—I. and 
II. By “‘ Sacerdos.” 

Cuurcu Forx-Lore.—VI. By Rev. J. 
E. Vaux, F.S.A. 

JEWISH SKETCHES: THE SYNAGOGUE. 
By H. Ormonde. 

Larry. (Short Story.) By J. Cars 
michael, 

SHapow Lanp. Illustrated.) By 
Fergus Hume. 

BIBLICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS— 
CuurcH NoTes anD QUERIES—THE 
NewsBery Home. 


39 Charing Cross Road, London. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms,—Tariff of MANAGER, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 
Notes and Recollections, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


Vol. I—REIGN of LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


Vol. II1.—The EMPIRE. 
[ Ready. 


Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA during the Years 


1882-1856. By Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. Translated from the German by A. 
H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, Third and Concluding Volume. Demy 
8yo, 21s, [Neat week, 


LOUIS HENRY CURZON. 


A MIRROR of the TURF; or, the Machinery 


of Horse-Racing Revealed: Showing the ionet ot Kings as it is To-Day. By 
Lovis Henry Curzon. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


The Graphic says :—‘‘One of the best epitomes of the subject that we have 
seen. Written from an independent point of view, it is neither an apology nor 
an attack, but is really a fair, all-round exposition of an institution which holds a 
far more imports unt place in our every-day life than non-sporting people imagine,” 


E. B. LANIN. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By E. B. 


ag 7 Reprinted, with Revisions, from the Fortniyhtly Review. Demy 
vo, 14s, 

The National Observer says :—‘* E. B. Lanin’s ‘Russian Characteristics’ is 
one of the cleverest and most brilliant books on Russia that have been written 
for many years.” 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. Courtney, 
Author of “ Studies: Old and New,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ Mr, Courtney teaches a sound spiritual philosophy. 
ee is to be commended to all who find pleasure in thinking while they 
read,” 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





HENRY HARFORD. 


FAN; the Story of a Young Girl’s Life. 


By Henry Harrorp. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. [In a few days, 


MABFL E, WOTTON, 


A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. By Mabel E. 


Wotton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—“ Agreeably free from far-fetched contrivance, and 
narrated with charming simplicity of style in ‘ English pure and undefiled.’...... 
A thoroughly readable tale, ealthy in tone, graceful in form, and replete with 
genuine human interest.” 








CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS, 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL beg to announce 
A NEW ISSUE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS, 


Printed from the Edition that = carefully Corrected by the Author in 1867 and 
1868, to be called 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 





‘ The Edition will contain the whole of the Original Illustrations, and will be com: 


plete in about 18 crown 8vo Volumes, 2s, 6d. each. 
THE FOLLOWING WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK :— 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by Sey- 


mour and Phiz, 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of "Eighty. With 
76 Illustrations by George Cattermole and H, K. Browne. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 
TO BE FOLLOWED NEXT MONTH BY :— 


The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by 
George Cattermole and H. K. Browne: 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Speeches. 
THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES OF 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Wirth NoTeEs AND INTRODUCTIONS. 
Edited by A. *. HUTTON, M.A., Librarian of the Gladstone Library; 
d H. J. COHEN, M. A. (With Portraits.) 
Vou, X., 8vo, 123. 6d. [Ready. 
Messrs, METHUEN beg to announce "that they are about to issue in ten volumes, 
8vo, an authorised collection of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, the work being under- 
taken with his sanction and under his superintendencs. 
In view of the approaching General Election, it has been decided to issue at once 
Vol, X., which deals with the or. ‘ng questions of the day. Each volume will cin 
tain a portrait, and to Vol, X. Mv. Gladstone has written a preface, 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, 


And other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Second Edition, extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 
‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character...... Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.”—Times, 
‘* Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.’’—Daily News, 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS (More, Maurice, K 
ley, Carlvle, Ruskin, &c.) By H. pe B. a M.A., Author of ** The “4 
dustrial History of England.” Crown 8vo, 23. 6 
otal ExtTEnsION SERIES. 


The RURAL EXODUS: the Problem of the Village and 
the Town. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d 
[Socrat Questions SERIES. 
“In publishing this brightly written and closely argued volume at this jurcture, 
Mr. Graham has made a valuable contribution both to literature and to volitics.”” 
—Globe. ‘A charmingly written ten picture of rural of rural life.”—Sussex Daily News. 


A Book of Oxford Verses. 
VERSES to ORDER. By “A. G.” Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 
The KING’S FAVOURITE. By Una Taylor, Author of 


“The City of Sarras.” 2 vols., 21s, 

‘*¢The King’s Favourite’ is pervaded by the mystic light; on every page there 
are passages which set thought fermenting and awaken echoes in hidden p'aces of 
the soul ; and it is all expressed in a prose so beautiful, rich, and chiselled that the 
style alone would give the work a singular literary value,’ *—Sunday Sun. 


The POISON of ASPS. ByR. Orton Prowse. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A remarkable book." —Figaro. 
“ An admirable piece of work,”’—Glasgow Herald, 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. McQueen Gray, Author of 


** Elsa.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF,‘ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, price 15s. net., in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
20s. net. 
Volume XXXI. (KENNETT—LAMBART) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and_a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the Completion of the Work, 
NOTE.—A New and Full Prospectus of “The DICTIONARY of 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upon 
application. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Ready this day, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tellet, 


Author of ‘‘ The Outcasts,” &e. 
Just published. 


THYRZA. By George Gissing, Author of 


** Demos,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, ; and limp red cloth, 2s, 60, 


NEW NOVELS BY W. E. NORRIS AND 
S. BARING-GOULD 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


JULY contains the Opening Chapters of TWO NEW SERIA 
Hgpicee J viz.:— MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” = 
S. SaeeryTorw Author of “ Mehalah,” &c.; and “THE COUN NTESS 
RADNA,” by W. E. Norris, Author of “ Matrim mony,” &c. Also the 
following Contributions :—‘*‘ UNDER GREEN LEAVES.” i Son or 
E Marsues.’’—‘' REMINISCENCES OF CLERICAL DUTY.”’—‘ THE 
LITTLE NAPOLEON OF CARIBOU.”—* HOME SIOKNESS."— ** OAK- 
CHESTS.” 





At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price Siapence, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 516 (June 24th) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature, including a very fine copy of the Great Work on Russian 
Archeology. 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO,, 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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messnS. LONGMANS AND 60,’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 23 Illustrat‘ons by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 6°. 
» is full of intcrest and, in a sense, of instruction. The wild world of 


“eNata panes xP age cae OK : y 
biefe is vivid'y Cepicted , and the book gives a better idea of sav aze 
the old = pram! any work of African travel. ‘Lhe illustrations ure impres- 


jety th iy 
sooo British Weekly. 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY 


DURING the CIVIL WaR. Compiled from the Letters and Ilinstrated by 
the Portraits at C’ay don House, Bucks. Bv FRANCES PARTHFNOPE VERNIY. 
With a Preface by §. R. GarpineER, M.A., LL.D. With 33 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts, and Fac-simile, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. 
« 4 book for which it is safe to predict a large ciren'ation and a Jong literary 
ister C@......1 be present Cay and posterity will thank Lady Verney for having 
peas ed from the wainscoted gallery at the top of rhe hcu e the materials which 
wa eye charming story, and which help to muke some of the most tirilling 
[| senat of England's national life as real and as present to us as if, like Faust, we 
were privileged to go back for centuries, and, being of the present, to live and 
move with the past.”—Daily News, 


GEOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE: a Study 


of the Anarchy. By J. H. Rounp, M.A, Author of “ The Early Life of 
Anne Boleyn: a Critical Essay."’ 8vo, 16s. 
“ Mr. Round treats his subject with great learning and acumen.’’—Times. 


ELISABETH FARNESE: ‘: The Termagant 
of Spain.’ By Epwarp Armstrong, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 

“ An extremely interesting and picturesquely written volume...... A careful and 
erudite study of one of those interesting Qucens for whom the eighteenth century 
was remarkable.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1891. S8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumcs of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1890 can still 
be had. 


An INTRODUCTION to GENERAL LOGIC. 


By E. E. CossTaNce JONES, Au'hor of “ Elements of Legic as a Scienca of 
Propositions.’”” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


DISTINCTION: and the Criticism of 
Beliefs. By ALFRED S1pGwick, Author of “ Fallacies.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
*,* This took is intended to be a plain statement of the d fficulties arising 


from acceptance of the Coctrines of evoluticn, with especial reference to the 
question of their removal, 


A HISTORY of the CHURCH of ST. 


MARY the VIRGIN, OXFORD: the University Church. From Domesday 
tothe Installat’on of the late Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. By the present Vicar, Epmunp 8. F. Froutkes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
10s, 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 


A Course of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge, By F. 
Max Miitter, K.M. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3:, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY F. ANSTEY. 
The TRAVELLING COMPANIONS: a Story 


in Scenes (Reprinted from Punch), By F. Anstey, Author cf “ Vice- 
Versi,’ &c. With 26 Illustrations by J, Bernard Partridge. Post 8vo, 5s. 


“ This isa really delightful performance. The story takes hold of you at once, 
and never loses its hold upon you until the end. The characters are so 
excellently designed and done, the plot is so novel and so amusing, the surprise 
at the end is at once so artful and so natural, that you put the book down to 
applaud with all your might.”— National Observer, 


GOVERNMENT. By J. N. McArthur, 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


ConTENTS :—Introductory—Tke Proposed Constit ution—The Concrete Illustra- 
tion—The Federal Principle — Representation — Representative Bodies — The 
‘Executive—The Suffrage—The Public Service—Conclusion, 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. With 


numerous Examples, By Joun ADAM, M.A., Principal of Pachaiyappa’s 
College, and Fellow of the University, Madras ; sometime Scholar of Aber- 
deen University and of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Large 8vo, 3s. 


ConTENTS :—The Office—Blank Forms and Letters connected with Banking, 
Bills of Exchange, &c.—Mircellaneous Forms and Letters—Postal, Telegraphic, 
ar Railway Business—Abbreviatious and Glossary—Exam‘nation Papers— 
adex, 


An ESSAY on ANALOGY in SYNTAX. 


Illustrated chiefly from the Classical Languages, with an Appendix contain- 
ing the form of Syntactical Analogy peculiar to Herodotus. By G, M1pDLE- 
TON, B.C., Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 8vo, 33, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JULY. 


MRS, JULIET. By Mrs. ALrrep W. Hunt. Chaps, 19-21, 
HANWAY’S TRAVELS. By Austin Donson. 


TWO LEPERS, . 
BILL'S DONKEY. }By Murray Eyre, 


HAZE. By Dr. J. G. McPuersoy, F.R.S.E. 
CRICKET and CRITICS. By Horace Hutcuinson, 
IN PRAISE of OLD HOUSES. By Vernon Ler. 
HIS GRACE, By W.E. Norris. Chaps, 8-9, 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By AnpREW Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


Just published, THIRD EDITION, Revised and Corrected throughont, with 
Marginal Analysis, and an Index of Subjects and Proper Nanes. In 5 vols. 
cemy 80, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, £4 4°. ; and in half-morocco, £5. 


The DIALOGUES of PLATO. Translated 


into English, w:th Analys’s end Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A., Master 
of Palliot College, Regius Professor of Greek iu the University of Oxford, 
Doctor of Theology in the University of Leyden. 


OTHER WORKS BY PROFESSOR JOWETT. 
The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 


into English, with Analysis and Introduction, Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d.; half- 
roan, 14°. 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. Translated 


into Erglish, with Introduction, Marginil Analy-is, Notes, and Indices, 
2 vols, med nm 8vo, 21s. . 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, 


with Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. 2 vols. medium 8vo, #2s. 











Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64, 


The BOOK of ST. BASIL the GREAT, 


Bishop «f Cresarea in Cappadocia, on the HOLY SPIRIT. Written to 
Ampbilocbius, Bishop of Icenium, against the Pneumatomachi. A Revised 
Text, with Notes and Introduction by C, F. H. Jounston, M.A., of Christ 
College, Cambridge. 


Just published, THIRD EDITION, Revised and Improved, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 60. 


A TREATISE on the USE of the TENSES 


in HEBREW, and some other Syntactical Questions, By S. R. Driver, 
D D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, 





NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK: and the 


Company as a Governing and Non-Trading Power. By DemETRIVS BOULGER, 
Author of ‘“‘ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &e, 

“ Mr. Boulger is no novice in dealing with Oriental hist ry and Oriental affa‘rs, 
and in the career of Lord William Bentinck he has found a theme very much to 
his taste, which he treats with adequate knowledge and literary skill,”’—Times. 

‘*Mr. Boulger has produced an excelleut brief history of the period, and a 
capital life of the Governor-General,’’—Scotsman, 





COMPLETION of WILKINS’S EDITION of ‘CICERO de ORATORE.” 
Book II1. just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 63. 
(Book I., 7s. 6d.; Book II., 5s.; the Complete Work, in 1 vol., 18s.) 


M. TULLI CICERONIS de ORATORE. 


With Introduction and Notes by 4. S. WiLxErns, Litt.D., Professor of Latin 
in the Owens College, Manchester, &c. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 163, 


SPECIMENS of OLD FRENCH (IX.-XV. 


Centuries). By Pacret J. Toyyner, M.A, Balliol College, Oxford. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 


NEW and CHSAPER EDITION. 
Second Volume now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
(Vol. L., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.) 


ESSAYS upon HEREDITY and KINDRED 


BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. Avcust Wsismann, Professor in the 
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